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PREFACE 


This is the first of a series of volumes dedicated to the 
history of Nepal and ‘ of its culture. The next volume will 
contain the text of the inscriptions so far discovered in Nepal 
and belonging to the ancient period from Manadeva up to 
Vijayadeva. 

In the third volume these inscriptions will be translated 
and commented upon. In the following issues of this series 
we will publish and translate the inscriptions of the Malla 
period: we will also edit the Tibetan texts which in some way 
through light on the history and culture of Nepal. Other volu¬ 
mes, by Prof. L. Petech, will investigate the history of the 
Malla period. 


Giuseppe Tucci. 
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IWTRODDCTION 


During my Tibetan travifle T realized the importonee of a 
better knowledge of the cultural and political hiftory of Nepal 
for the invegtigatton of the evolutioii of Tibetan culture. Then, 
in five jouracyg in Nepal it appeared to me that the history of 
this country is not contained within the limite of the v^cy 
where Kathmandu, Patan or Bhatgaon arc located. The con- 
tiuests of Prthvinaraya^a gave a ])o)ilica] unity to a country 
in which many principalities with different traditiouN and dif* 
fereuI cultures had for centurien dc%'cloped or crumbled down, 
fought one against the other or been compelled to gubmit to 
the suzerainty of changing paramount powers. 

I therefore thought it necessary to visit the interior of 
Nepal and epecially its central and western parts which are 
praetically unknown; they were ruled over by many families, 
the chaubis raj of the Kalt Gandaktand the bara rSj 
of tbc Jutiila side. Nothing is praetically ascertained about the 
history of these families, their origin, or the causes of their 
decay beyond the scanty inionnation collected by Kirkpatrick, 
Hamilton, Wright, and 14 vi, the interest of scholars having 
been chiefly coocentrated upon tlie history of the Nepalese 
Valley *>. 


Thp of ibf □4imc> rolLim tiimt of Uic mtp of Nf![u] fl-rai lif 

I92a, ^od 1^. 1931. 

*3* KlBU^ATHlCKf .^tt mrauni tf/ihf Kingdom of NtpmiU LoDdoB IBU. FlfANafl 
HamuTO^^, Jtx dcr4»uitl ihF Kingdom o/ Pt^fpul and o/ ihm lerriCoriAt ctnwrxwl 
ihlM dojnjjiidfi fcj fli of Co/Ua, Fdil»1iur|t DANIEL WttlCUTp iiiUory 

frdjxtj. frOen lAtf Pii/itc7ii^ .Sftnr Skiuth^i Singh Pondit Shri 

G^ndrUindt wUh an inifOrltt^iary yiWnh. tf thv Coanlry ond pH>pU of it 

l^iror J^OALi'Z Wrighty CoTObridiC 1077, Ufilvanity Profit. S. Lo Nipoi^ 3 voli 

" Aiiiiain dv Muke Guinifrt*^ Vti1iiiuff9 XVfl-XrX* pirii 190S-1908. 
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Has any trace of the past been left in other provinces? How 
far did the wave of Tibetan Buddhism descend from the trans- 
Himalayan regions? Have Buddhism and Hinduism completely 
cancelled the traces of previous cults and beliefs? What can 
be gathered from the Nepalese side on the events referring to 
the history of the frontier states or to the localities on the 
borders of Tibet which, like Mustang, were of great impor¬ 
tance both to the Tibetans and the Nepalese because of their 
location and their significance as trade centres? 

To give an example, we know that some of those places 
carry great weight in the history' of the relations between Tibet 
and Nepal, from the very early times and were disputed for 
centuries by both countries. Kuti and Kirong, for instance, 
are two such places. Some of the information found in cer¬ 
tain Nepalese documents sheds occasional light on the vicis¬ 
situdes through which Kirong passed. To give an example, 
from an inscription of Pratapamalla in Kathmandu, which 
gives the genealogy of the Mall a family, we find the record 
of the campaigns of that king against the Tibetans and the 
conquest of Kuti and Kirong: 

yo ’karsit ku t i k h a s a k i r a m iti sahasa 

bhotabhupasya desat 

This example is not isolated; what is needed is a careful 
investigation of the manuscripts or epigraphic records. With 
the purpose of giving a reply to some questions such as those 
put forward above, I undertook in 1952 a journey to Gorkha, 
Pokhara, the valley of the Kali Gandaki up to Mustang and 
the Tibetan-Nepalese border; then on the way back I stopped at 
Muktinath andDsarkot, and proceeded down to Baglung, Palpa'\ 

1) Near Palpa there are two places in which mins of old baildings ate stUl to 
be seen; one is on the top of the hill which overlooks the town: it is called Srinagar 
and according to tradition it was there that the castle and the old town were 
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Ruiniiiiadci^ ijDiu Rummindei I came back to Pokhara througb 
Nuwakot 

In 19S4, I fiet out on a new journey, my aim being cbicBy 
tbe valley near Jiimla. In fact, if we follow the cluea of some 
Tibetan sources, it was probably from those parts of Nepal that 
a rMal, sMaE, viz, Malla family ** entered Western Tibet— 
Guge—and ruled over it for about two centuries. My itinerary 
ran front Pokhara to Tukutha; tlien, erossing some high paa^' 
ses, I went to Chark^hotgaon and Tarapgaon. From these 
villages I came back to the Barbung Khola — ThuU Bheri— 
(rM ii luh of the Tibetanfi) and through Tibrikot I rcaehed 
Jumla: from Jumla I proceeded to Chilkha, then to Didlif: from 
Dullu tliroHgh Siirkhet I reached India at Niehangara. The 
materials which I discovered during these journeys being tiume- 
rouE and very important, 1 think it useful to write now a pre* 
liminary report on some of the documents discovered, so that 

loCAttd.: atLipr irqiiporlAnt miilt uro fdaod ddwfi ib tbr vytlcy tiliini; tjic PlllpR-NDWAkot 

RllltCd 

In Pal pa iUheJ/ thrirff Ia tu^thinit bid; ■ nirMcli at prehea t wm itic4 

AiUMr bA N mnluiiixiFbt bT a* bIGbct, arc nqt older ibco tke 16 tb century. 

la thil tbtlf A pOflE. and tcAcliar cf I^AEukiit In tbe local if^liool wko bFcomc my 
triiiEuI bmiiglit me far mirpcetioii njoic Icbvcm al » maatlfcnpt, Bofartuiutaly frag-^ 
mcatoryt IS 1«avbi only bfiu| left It be kivya wtilcb relates iho tonqncsta of 
PriBvTndrAy apa and bb iuccciaori; tbe title of the hi vy an ^rlviJayatllakAi 
the aQthar waa AgoTtlharaH It la dmited inib ihwp and theic into 

a if K y i y a a . 

Tbe fallowiufi chapter^ ure priaerviid; 

Ifit aarga - OorakfelvarateniJiAKatha^ankana 

adhyiiya^ Sf iraA |aebki:|'a t a vniri vadh Inan t tenm i p p g a- 

yuimto \Airlpaliyafiaai 

2d larga — lakfayij|^a;irBl]apinBntBraT|i rbgiaiimgAmatiazn 
3tl siir|a^(=>adhylya?] t^aakiiililpanam. 

It cobiainft AtDfy af Aome enaqnetta af Hompdara, AiBJixaiizpha etei. and it 
md* with the expedition ai^aindt Kaatikot and tbe HtabHahmenT of SiddhiniriiyBpa 
u kimf of that plaoe. I did ml find Ince of any manDAcript of thia work in Kath* 
matiduh 

11 Tbe diary of this jonmey uru wiitten in Italiin, ill title btinj^^ Tra 
a ^ajadff» RemOp Lihreria delio Stalo^ 19S2. 

q Jndu^riheitieap vnl, IL Kin cVn biaA po c Ja rmaadta del Buddhlamci nel 
Tihflt mtomb aJ Mil^Fi nQinai Accadrnnn d^TtidiB^ 1^32. 
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scholars may have a svimmary account of the new sources 
now at our disposal and of the first conclusions which may 
be drawn from them. 

I shall of course come back again to these documents and 
shall edit them fully, but considering the importance of some 
of them I thought it preferable not to delay this preliminary 
report. Now I shall chiefly insist on those records discovered, 
which change or complement our current ideas on the history 
of Western Tibet and Western Nepal. I may say that the 
detailed publication of some documents has already been un¬ 
dertaken: this is the case with the inscriptions; with the 
intelligent help of my friend H. E. Kaisher Bahadur, now 
Secretary for Education, Health, and Local Self-Government, 
who takes a great interest in the records of his country I 
was able to collect the rubbings of about three hundred 
inscriptions of which about ninety are written in g u p t a cha¬ 
racters and partly unedited. 

The first fascicle containing the inscriptions in g u p t a 
characters is in the press and will be out shortly, in 
this section of the ** Serie Orientale Roma ” dedicated to 
Nepal. 

The other inscriptions will follow up to Prthvinarayanas’ 
times. The vamsavalis (I took photos of many thou¬ 
sand pages of them) are being studied in the hope of prepar¬ 
ing a critical edition of the most important. 

Some Buddhist manuscripts are also being edited, as for 
instance, the Abh i s amay a 1 ankar a vy akhy a of Vimu- 
ktisena. 

I must add that these pages are mere notes of travel, which 
give a short account of the most important things I have seen, 
and they are chiefly concerned with historical or archaeological 
documents or details and the conclusions they authorize. 
They do not refer, or very rarely, to ethnological, anthropo¬ 
logical, or linguistic facts. 
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I cannot conclude these preliminary remarks without express¬ 
ing my gratitude to my pupil and collaborator Doctor Gnoli, 
who undertook the painstaking task of transcribing from the 
rubbings or the photos the text of the most important inscrip¬ 
tions. We discussed together all the difficult readings and 
made the best of those documents, generally very badly pre¬ 
served. 

H. E. Richardson, who has been many years in Tibet and 
possesses a great knowledge of things Tibetan has been so kind 
as to read the proofs of my book and made many useful 
suggestions. 

My gratitude is also to be expressed to Miss Francesca 
Bonardi who accompanied me in both expeditions and was 
responsible for the photographic documentation. The photos 
here published are all due to her. 

Special thanks are also due to my friend H. E. Kaisher 
Bahadur, who once more was very generous of all sorts of 
assistance during my stay in Nepal and facilitated my resear¬ 
ches with his learned and friendly cooperation. If my work 
has been successful, this is largely due to his suggestions and 
help. Nor can I forget the kind assistance I was given by 
General Toran Sham Sher, Acting Commander in chief, and by 
the Governors of the various districts I passed through. 

The Sher Chan family in 1952 and in 1954 greatly facili¬ 
tated my journeys, giving me suggestions as to the routes 
and affording me all sorts of help. They aU, Lalitman, 
Shankar Man, Indra Man and the others who enjoy great 
authority all over the Tukucha area and beyond it, have been 
very nice to me. 

But even villagers and porters should be thanked for their 
patience and kindness, which in Nepal made me feel completely 
at home. 
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Chapter I. 

Thf, Lamaist area 


§ L - Kathmandu - There is nothing important on 

the way from Kathmandu to Pokhara: the leiiiplefl of Nawa- 
kot »8 they now stand are not very old. 

In Nawakot there is on inscription of Parthivcndra Mall a, 
Nepali Sainvat SOB — 1682 A.D. 

la Corkha itself, in the temples of I^iva ami V near the 
parade ground, 1 took rubhiuga of three inscriptions; two of 
them arc of R a m a (Shah) dated respectively fi r 11 a k a 
1558 = 1656 A.D. and a r i a k a 1536 {also V i k r a m a 
Sam vat .1671) = 1614 a.d. 

The first inscription would show' that the dates given hy 
S. Levi ] 606-1633 (Le Nipal. 11, P> 262) should he changed; 
now we have a document which proves the existence of Riiina 
Shah up to 1636 at least. In Gorkha there is another inscrip* 
tion of Pythvfpati Shah. This name is not found in t4vi, bnt 
his inscriplion is dated ^kasaipvat 1602=1680 a.d. 

The temple of Kali in Corkha, where tlie throne of 
Prthvinarayana ia said to be still preserved, Is ahnost col¬ 
lapsing and requires urgent repair. In the Gorafc^a-^iave there 
is a long mscriptlou in g u p t a characters hut so effaced 
that only a few letters can be read here and there. 

Even in Pokhara there is nothing deserving mention: along 
the track to Sorangkot and Kaskikot many ruins of castles 
can be seen on top of the hills: they are built with irregular 
stones. Near Nod ana some huge pillars with no designs or 
carvings are still extant; near the village, where there is great 
scarcity of water, there are many water-tanks which look ra- 
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ther old. Many of them are no longer in use. All these facts 
show that this part of the country was rich in castles and was 
much more populated than it is now. The villages never re¬ 
covered after the conquest of Kaskikot. 

§ 2. - The Thdk district and Mustang. At Larjung about 
two hours march before Tukucha, capital of the Thak district, 
Lamaism begins: we find there the first temple, GP, p. 68. The 
Tibetanization becomes more marked as one proceeds north¬ 
wards. The Tibetan language is spoken side by side with Tha- 
kali and in Tukucha it supersedes the latter almost completely. 
Near the Tibetan frontier. Mustang is the capital of the district 
ofGlo sman t’an which even at the time of the author 
of the ^Dsam bu glih rgyas blad (died according 
to Vassiliev 1830) was Tibetan: it passed over to Nepal after 
Pithvinarayana 

Lamaism and Buddhism join hands here: but after an early 
expansion of Hinduism it would seem, at least to judge from 
the small 1 h a k * a h newly built in this place and in Tu¬ 
kucha, that Lamaism is again recovering. 

P* 71. “ At Tukucha there are only Lamaist temples 
(1 h a k ’ a n); one cannot, strictly speaking, refer to g o m - 
pas, (the name given to convents) as there are no monastic 
commumties, but only custodians (dkon gner), almost all 
laymen, belonging to the Karmapa sect which has its chief 
monastery at Tshurpu, N. W. of Lhasa. The principal temple 
stands outside the little town and is placed under the custody 
of a lama, native of Tukucha. He studied medicine at Lhasa 

») But the local pronunciation is rather Nadsnng. So also Tukuch* i» pronounced 
Tukchik. 

») Sometiinea it is written also Klo sman t’ai. Perhaps the form klo is better, 
the Klo po are the southern tribes of Tibet also in the east, bordering with Bhutan. 
*Dsam bn glifi rgyas biad. p. 44 of my ms. In the same work p. 12 
^ sman tab u described as being to the East, downwards of sPu rahs, not very 
fw from It; “ though it has a Tibetan population, its majority U Indian; formerly 
this country was subject to Tibet, but now it has been taken by the Gorkhas ”. 
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in the famous convent of the Chagpori, but the vicinity to 
Nepal and India has induced him to adopt a curious synchre* 
tism consisting in the use of herbs that he learnt in Tibet, 
and allopathy of European mark. He dispenses pills that have 
been blessed, magic formulae and charms, but he also pre* 
pares European medicines, including penicilene, and he does not 
hesitate to give injections if he finds a patient brave enough 
to submit to such treatment. 

In the chapel in the old house of the Sher Chan I found 
nothing worthy of note except an old copy of the b K a * 
? g y u r written in letters of gold on great sheets of blue paper 
and the manuscript of a liturgical work with some references 
to the region; as I could not purchase it, I had the sheets 
that interested me photographed by my companions. 

A third little temple, the most ancient of all, is in the heart 
of the city; it is called the “ temple of the queen ”, in memory 
I know not of what event and of what person. My attention 
was attracted by some paintings on wood representing the 
Arhats who are entrusted with the task of preserving the tra¬ 
dition of the law, Padmasamhbava, Milaraspa, the celebrated 
ascetic and poet of the Land of the Snows, and finally the cycle 
of the 2 i k ’ r o . These are very important divinities, some 
terrifying, others peaceful, who appear to the conscious principle 
of the deceased in the intermediate period between death 
and rebirth, and determine his future destiny. They are de¬ 
scribed in a famous book which is recited by the bedside of 
the dying to instruct them on the dangers they will meet as 
they have exhaled their last breath, and on the means for 
avoiding them 

High up on the walls of this same little temple there are 
the painted images of the ascetics of the bKa' rgyud 

1) VU. the Bar do t*o» grol, UamL by W. Y. Evaws-Wentz, The Ti¬ 
betan book of the dead, London 1927, and by myself. II libro Tibetano dei morti, 
Milano 1949. 
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p m fleet. They ^vear the usual easeock of coarse oottoti with a 
scarf of the same material sluug over iheir shoulders wlkieh they 
use to fLx their liuihs in those uneomrcirialfle and diClicult posi- 
ttous prescrihed hy sontc Hehools of the Yoga (y o g a p a t f a)i 

These paintings are important^ for, SO far as I know, they 
arc the only example of local art utmiTected by Nepalene iiiiluen- 
ces. It 1$ difficult to date thein^ Oui it soithu^ to me that they 
cannot be earlier ihau lUe Ihth cetiiury 

From ilihi plaop upwards many caves are excavated in the 
ahriipt rlifffl: the fact that on the rocks LU the proxiinily ^iinall 
gompas either in ruins or still open to worship can occasionally 
be seen, does not meon^ as one might at a lirst glance suppose, 
that these eaves were retreats (m g o n k * a r i k ^ r o d) 
for hcriiiitH^ The country was never inhabited to such an extent 
or HO rich and productive OS to maintain so big a comunity of 
a^cette^ as that which one may f^uppOHe to have taken shelter 
in these caves. There ia hardly any doubt that the grottos 
were old settliiinentfl before the introduction of Bndithiam and 
witli it, of a higher culture. The aboriginal people w^ere 
troghidytes^ using the ca’vcs in winter and shifting to the 
plaicaus in summer for groKiiLg^ juat as was the ease for a 
long time in Western Tihei also. But the fact that eavti^a 
are exeavated in cliffe of veiy^ difficult aecess might also 
suggest a ecrlHlu insecurity and a standing ilanger of incur* 
siouK. When the situation changed and ci\iJiKation increased, 
villages grew and dcvelopei] in the valley a along the riverii; 
the old location of TukurhS also was not where the tawm is 
now built but on the plateau which overtowers it to the 
north caAt. 

For the use of the Ttbelan pilgrims a guide book lias heim 
wrliiro of the eonniry, iia title being; C ’ li m i g b r g y a 
risa brgyaJ, skn ts’ab gter Ina, mu le gahs, 
gu ru gsah p*ug sogs kyi dkar c’ng gsal bai 
me loti ho mts'ar can rnaniH. This booklet contains 
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thr liTgcndfi concerning C'u mig, and it^ 108 springs* viz, Muk* 
tinath (k ccumccts it with Manasarovar, Padmasaiubtiava and 
the 8-1 5 i d J K a i the mountain Mu le gaiifi ri, ilu: cavr 
of Padmasambhava, the monasteiy of r K ii gr. u gn s d e 
in the proximity of a village ealkd *Od g»al glin 
iir gSym pa egan- 

Mii le Rgam ^ ih the local name of ilie Dhaulagiri and it 
gives the name to the Barbung Khola. called l>y the Tibetans 
Mu I u ii (r M II I u u), the valley of Mo, r M u - It b 
ihc abode of a s a b d a g C * u b y a s ii o n p o the blue 
wflitjr*bird The Dhaulagiri is conceived as a gur k"an^ a 
lent of five colours: on the top there ta the gYo ^nig^ the 
turquoise ^ dragon, to the right there b a lion, to the left a 
aK'yun, 

The gSah p’ug the secret cave"^’ b the cave of Guru Rin 
po e’e, Padmasambhava, on which see GP, p* 79: 

From Samar the road to Ghiltng branches off in two 
directions* We took the shortest and most fatiguing as it 
led us to a famous grotto^ The Tibetans call it the ran 
$byuA mo^od rten, “ the self^born cbortcn Le. that 
appeared nLiraculously^ The cave owes tbb name to a great 


^ On MiikliBAtb I»mc llEnda ptadlu hmw^ collrrlcd mmih bfOTfTiflluPti tfom 
the P D r s ^ 1 i mdA T ■ n t r n « iYr«rrin^ to pUc#t Ed ilut pirt cf Ntpil* c£ D b i - 
vialiaAkafii ^Attrf, frljouklEkfeirH- 

gK^Jflkliitiilphftlv^LvidEiallrthnTlirQmiip n r« b i ■ r * in i tiiiMk|iiit 
UhAm. DsibhiniEL 

O Far till* tun* nf the DhjmlBsiri ih tt i main' ^ in BuJuii laiijftnikSfl, II. A. 
JauCRRI, IViafr lh^ pnwntiicinfjiWl o/ fA# Tikfim Ln^iuifPi JRASBt vtiL XXXTVi 

1S6S, R. fi: mnf m Muiclud^ A. If. FvAriClk, Pdrafidar dn- Sf0nck4Hf+ 

ipr*ik*, Bd. LXXI. IS IT. F' 

Tbir f»cl tliBt lb« vallitY baidmaR m the Bortk ihp (t*mp at ihe OluiaLiS"* »* 
ciikd i M a I D S ncindn tn tur ttund ULf coaarctioo with no I ir. in n Iv* 
m i> I ■ J ” girl ** in ih# s b r o f p • dUWu ai W- Tlbut- Skaw, JASB, lS7i, I , 
p. ST. F. w. Thauai. TLT, Ip p. 102, Mn tm KnAi n, h pfithmp* jui nmplugW thfl 

ktuiw mDIUltUll, 

l> Tn tifma Uftti of Iba ■ a b d ■ g p g Y n * h r n f U iocAttd in iht SAOlh: B r a» 
the hird* in the Nnriht bnl in iha* cam it is red. TPSi r* 
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natuiid pilJax, round in sltapc, whifilx siaiiilu in iKe mifldlOt 
atmo.st as tliinig}i lo uuppoTt the v»’ei^ht of the vault. Many 
images are carved on the rough eionc of the walie, Perso* 
nagRs who cannot he identified alternate with onn Another; 
tradition holds that a nnhle and ancient figure reprcflenta 
iiiT^a' rt8 jo bo^ Atij£a,| the Indian teacher who was in¬ 
vited in the lith cimturyby the hiog of Western Tibet, aiul 
was thf: chief inslnuncnt in the revival and rrbiriti of Bud¬ 
dhism in the Land of the Snows. But the images of Padma- 
sambhava are the mogt niuuerous. Thus the two sects that 
struggle O'ne against the other for the possession of the souls, 
the Red sect, said to have been founded by Padmasambhava, 
and the Yellow sect that traces its origins back through Tson- 
khapa to Atila, dwell together in the grotto. There is however 
no doubt that the grotto was a sacred spot prior to the arri¬ 
val of the Buddhist missionaHcii. Facing the central mouuUth, 
on the further side, some steps lead to a wider space that 
would seem to have been ati altar. In some holes excavated 
by man, cinders and branches of juniper ba^'c been found, 
jumper is the plant held sacred by the Bnnpoij; the smoke of 
the juuipcr drives off evil spirits and for this reason the Bud¬ 
dhists make use of ft in certain rites and for exorcisms, and 
in the popular liturgy it in known by the name of e a n g 
(bean s). Pilgrimages from all parts of the country come to 
this famous grotto and fictile images of deities, and more 
especially of Padmasatpbhava, are heapeil in comers in me¬ 
mory of the pious visit ” (Fig* 1)* 

The gomjia of sKti gzugg erU Ina (GP, p. 97) is 
built on a ridge to the NE of Marpha: it is ruined but con¬ 
tains important works of art which were spano] when the 
temple was burnt down during the Nepalefte-Tibetan wars. It 

I) He eatnfi tft TilKl io ihe ¥««r lOlt a.du Thi* u the iDea] iradition: but I 
tbiiik i, though Aut* -pent »mc time jn Cnge (m S * ' , i *J h* m Indian: 

•be perwm b™ nDmled to it perlitp* m S ■' rit pa, Jjiun p, b 62 ff- 


PRELIMINARY REPORT 


is rNin ma pa: a dkon gner takes care of it. The 
monastery was enlarged by a Lama from Eastern Tibet, who 
was responsible for the revival of Lamaism in this district. The 
rNih mapa penetration followed that of the Sa skya pas 
who left their dgonpas in the northern part of G 1 o bo . 

This lama was Sans rgyas bzah po; I found a 
rnam t’ar containing his biography: Sans rgyas bzan 
poi rnam t’ar Ses bya bai me loh, fol. 75, mss.; 
he was born in K’ams in rMa zla sgah in the year 
gin r t a . Unfortunately since there is no number to the 
cycle and no fact or person referred in it is chronologically 
known, it is impossible to state when this lama lived. He 
travelled extensively in Tibet, India, Nepal (the places are 
recorded in the biography). After India and Western Tibet 
he entered Glo bo smant’ah (Mustang) both upper 
and lower (sTod and sMad) and he went to Mar p’ags 
viz. the Marpha of the maps then he proceeded to meet the 
sgom pa of sKu gzugs sde lha (but atp. 77, b s K u 
ts’ab sde Ina, which is the same) near the village of 
Som bhi**: in the monastery there is an effigy (sku ts’ab) 
self-created (ran byon) of the gter ston bDud 
adul rdorje*>. Then he goes to T’ag p’yog8^> viz. 
the Thak district, the capital of which is Tukucha, and there 
he paid a visit to gu ru bsgrub gnas gsah p’ug, 
the cave of Padmasambhava already referred to. Other places 
of his pilgrimage are recorded towards the northern part of 
this district: Sa dkar dgon, Ts’e rog rdson (not 
located) where he met the Ts’e rog sprul sku, then 


1) Sec GP» p. 72. It is still now bKa’ brgyud pa. 

*) Perhaps the small village below the monastery itself on the NE of the same. 

3) Most certainly the 13th (from Po to pa) iva nag Karmapa, TPS, p. 682. 

4) But in the colophon of a mss. of rDo rje gcod pa in the small 1 h a 
k * a n of the Shcr Chan family: sprug e’es pronounced: tugee, transcribes Tu- 
kuchA: it is said there to be between C’u mig, sKu ts’ab sde Ina, and g S a n 
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Olo bo dkar,p. 5o anti 7$;, b also tt '* r e 

il k H r ’* 75,6)» T e ’ u g » (Cbhuk of the maps), T s ^ c I e 
(Chcle), P’ye logs (pjfobaltly Ghiling), aKags viz, Kagbcni 
on the confluence of the Muktinath river with the Kali Gandnki 
which is conAiiloreii a very important place of pilgrimage and! 
fTom where the pilgrims going to Miiktinath take back home 
ttOnic water for ihc p i ^ d a to the ancestors. In T * a g a 
tnendiant T i s e amor becomes his d a n a p a i i. He 
spends most of his time near Mirjiha and sKu gzuga 
s d e Inn, Tnkuchn and d G e k ' a r (the name of the 
temple was *Od g«al kun k'yab, p, 81), As a 
whole, be says, (p. 79, fr) jGlo snian I’aii is largely under 
the control of the Sa skya pan; this fact is confirmed by 
rny survey of the tempJes^of the country and by some lite¬ 
rary SOUICCs, 

In these places he put an end to the slaughter of onimMlii 
for sacrificial jiurposcs as was the custom of the black Bon. 
This shows that at that lime the ThakaJis were still prac¬ 
tising their original religion, uninfluenceil or influenced only 
very slightly by Buddhism. (GP, p. 70). This area seems 
therefore to have been at the time of Sans rgyaa bzah 
po inhabited by many non-Buddhists, as some survival of 
ancient beliefs still show. Sans rgyas hzau po is the 
author of minor works such as mTe’o skyes gsaA 
gaum c’os ^hyun pad mai rgyal T.s’ab, foil, 25 
ViTitten in the year sa — stag tu Glo boi gnas tuc*og 
d g c d k a r printed in bDe c^eti c’os grv'a. It 
is a brief Kummary of tin: rDsogs c’eti doctrines com¬ 
posed for the purpose of spreading the doctrine in this country. 

In Kigbeni I was able to buy two books; one is an old 
and correct manusorjpt of the Pad ma t’ah yig: O 


J) Wliieb U pi>rlup« Ix-Urr, d U e k o r Iwhig ■ Icqnjcd ipeUiiii^: K’fc 
dtir dkar (XTtTjpaaib u Ti^r nbuut UirM utd luilf inSI<» to the of HtutEhg. 
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r^yan {»a(l mai mam t’ar rgyas divided 

into two parts, K a and K ’ a (pages 134 and 149 respec¬ 
tively)* It in conipoApd of 117 cLaptcrs. In tJie dKrar c^ag 
it is v^vitten that it was made to be copied in the country of 
Mu le gatis can, Dhaulagiri, and properly in s K a g 
r (1 s D n (Kagbeni) of La d b y a n c * a g a by d r u ii 

dam Pati ma rgyaii and sGrub pa tno dbah 

b z a n t two fadioB (m o g n i s), the first helonged to the 
Bchool of mK'an po C*os skyabs rnam rgyal, 
abbot of the monastery or seminary C*os grva c*cn 

po T*ub balan rnam rgyal, and a descendent of 
Kun dgH* beam probably monks of the 

r N i n m a pa sect* 

The other manuscript is a rnam t^ar of a Tibetan 
ascetic K’yuA po rnal ^byor (TPS, p, 586) who 
was originally a Bon master of Ra mans of s^c mo, 
and then vas converted to the rDsogs c*en sect; he 
went to India and litere traveUed exicnsively. The biography 
wA-H vi'rittcn sunuiiartzing w'hat had been told to bis pupils: 
Z a II r G a n mo C ^ o s sen, B 1 a m a s M e u s t o n 
pa, Bla ma rMog cog^ and i^c gnas Bin c^eii 
r d o r j e 

§ 3. - Mmtftng *K In GP, p. 87 I have given a short ac¬ 
count of the main temples of Mustang; generally hidongiiig to 
thi: Sa skya pas they are now collapsing and I am afraid that 
in a few years only the ruins will remain of these imposing 
buildings which belong to the best period of Tibetan art* The 
paintings on the walls, though greatly damaged by the water 
leaking from the ceiling, are executed with great accuracy: 
they are stricly related by style aiul composition to the iiii 

i> Tht*, wtift ij^rfFairf tuun*^ nf tefritory luiiir Kl^bcnL 

2? On rSItjfl CO# p* fw Blttfl AimAl». pp. 735*7lis K lo h r*l o I v<iL i.«, p* 32 
Ulnr AniiiEiU^ p* 74''3‘i 

H Mn&tjui# m SvEa Svufhtrn VuL Hi 
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k' a m s “ paradises ” of the sKu ahum of Gyantse. This 
means that they were the work of the same schools of paint¬ 
ing which flourished in the 15th and 16th centuries in the 
Sa skya monasteries, the richest and most influential, at least 
until then, not only in gTsah but ako in the adjoining pro¬ 
vinces. The Sa skya pas dominated in Glo sman t’an: the 
bKa’ brgyud pas and the r N i h m a pas could not 
compete with them and generally they represent a second wave 
of Lamaism which penetrated at a late date into the coimtry. 

The style of the metrical inscriptions ako is very similar to 
that of Gyantse and k equally highly elaborated and pretentious. 

In the inscription of the T’ub e’en lha k’ah 
under the painting representing the Abhirati, the para¬ 
dise of Akfobhya, allusion is made to its authors (ex¬ 
pert in the art of painting = pir gyi adu byed)'\ 
From the inscription of the other temple of B y a m s 
e’en gzi ’od abar ba, we know that the author of 
the mmals was a Nepalese Bal po Dhe va Lha dga’ 
(part of his name is given in Sanskrit, dheva = deva, and 
p3rt in Tib. lha = deva, Lha dga’: devapriya 
devanandin, devarata?) This fact confir ms once 
more what I have stated in TPS, that the Sa skya pas had 
very often recourse to Nepalese artkts, whom they invited to 
Tibet to embellish the temples they were b uilding , 

It is not surprising that Nepalese painters worked in these 
temples of Mustang, so near to the artistic centres of Nepal. A 
revival of Lamaism took place in these parts through the zeal of 
the Nor sub-sect of the Sa skya pas, started by Kun dga’ 
b z a h p o who came from its chief monastery. Nor. 

Indo-Tibetica, IV, I, p. 30: lag pai fdu byed. On the word ptr see 
ibid. p. 30. 

2) TPS, p. 124 and 157. The date of his birth there given is wrong; he was horn 
in the year c’u k'yi 1382 (not 1387 as proposed by S. Co. Das. Reu mig, 
pp. 62-06); he died in the year me glan 1457; be founded the Sor monastery in 
the year 1429. 
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Many of the temples and dgon pas of Mustang side 
still belong to the Nor pas, of which some of the most 
important were beside those of Mustang, in Chmang (Fig. 2) and 
Ghiling. According to a b c a ’ y i g , preserved in the 
monastery of Ghiling (called dGe luh c’os sde) dated 
me stag, 1446, Kun dga’ bzah po came perso* 
nally to these places from sMar t’ah, bKra Sis Ihun 
gyi sgrub glih**, and prescribed stricter discipline for 
the monasteries. 

These data are fully confirmed by literary evidence which, 
when compared to the inscriptions of Mustang, allows us to 
fix the date of the paintings. 

In fact, in the biography of Kun dga’ bzanpowe 
find the names of some princes of Mustang who were respon¬ 
sible for the expansion of Lamaism in this part of the world: 
some of these names are also recorded in the inscriptions in 
the temples. 

From the rnam t’ar of the foimder of the Nor mo¬ 
nastery, Kun dga’ bzan po: rGyal ba rdo rje ac’an 
kun dga’ bzan poi rnam t’ar pa legs bSad 
c’u bo ?dus pai rgya mts’o yon tan yid 
biin nor bui abyun gnas(p. 76), we know that 
Buddhism entered the country in the fifteenth century. This 
was due to A me dpal. This person belonged to the 
gNam ru k’yun pa family (gdun rus), the mem¬ 
bers of which were officials (drun skor) of mNa’ris 
r d s o n *•. The c’os rgyal of mNa’ ris aBum Ide 
mgonappointed A me dpal as rdson dpon of 

1) Not identified. 

2) It is the same as rDson k*a of the rGyal rabs fp*ral gyi Ide 
mig of bSod nams grags pa fol. 39«6; it is the chief town of the 
Tibetan districts north of Kyirong. In the map of Nepal: Tongkha-Dzong. 

One would think of Grags gbum ide king of Ladakh—who is supposed to have 
lived between ca. 1480-1470. But from the second biography of Kun dga* bzafi po 
(rDo rje gc*an kun dga* bzan poi rnam t*ar legs biad 
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the frontier-rdson (rgyab rdson)*^ gTsah ran by a 
p’oi ie va (Charang). A me dpal tried his very best 
to spread Buddhism in the country under his rule. His first 
attempt with Bo don*’ was not successful. He was more 
successful with the Sa skya pas, but the real person who greatly 
contributed to the spread of Buddhism in this part of the 
world was Kun dga’ bzan po who was invited three 
times by A me dpal to the territory to which he had 
been appointed, in order to preach Buddhism there. 

On the first occasion he brought a set of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures and dedicated the paintings on the walls (log r i s = 
logs bris) representing the 12 man^alas of the Yoga class 
in the bKa’ fgyur lha k^an; then he founded sTen 
e'en ^dul grva and dedicated its gtsug lag k'an 
in which there were about one hundred monks. He led the 
foundations of Brag dkar c'os sde t'eg e'en dar 
rgyas glin*’. 

The danapati A me dpal was ordained, r a b 
a b y u n pa, and on being initiated he was given the name 

c*a bo fdas pai rgya mtB*o) contained in the De biin giegs 
pa t*ams cad kyi bkrod pa geig pai lam c*en gsnAftag 
gi rin po e’ei bla ma brgyud pai rnam t^ar* voL p. 32 a 
we gather that this yBam Ide mgon was the c’os rgyal of ml^a* ris rdson, now 
Dsongka, a descendent of the ** spotless progeny of the C *08 rgyal of Tibet ** 
A me dpal after being sent toTsah ran bya p*o acquired G 1 o b o as 
his private property (Glo bo k*oh gis sger du t8*on). 

Kun dga* bzah po, daring his first visit completed the bKa* fgyur which he 
found there, (this means that some chapels existed before) and he laid the founda¬ 
tions of Brag dkar c*o8 sde T*eg c*en dar rgyas glin. Dur¬ 
ing his second visit he made the i a 1 da (other biography: i a 1 11 a) of the 
bKa* fgyur which had been dedicated on the occasion of this first coming to 
Glo bo and repaired the rNam rgyal c*08 sde (now rNam rg^al, two miles North of 
Mustang. See GP, p. 87). Perhaps during this time the building of the royal palace 
now in ruins was started (Fig. 3). 

But according to the work quoted in the preceding note he was appointed 
dpon sa of sKya fp*ar pai sde: he is called in this same work A 
ma dpaL 

*)P*yog las rnam rgyal, TPS, p. 704, n. 848. Blue Annals, II, p. 777 ff. 

S) To the east of Mustang. 
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of bZon po rgyal mts'aa. Beforr being ordained 
he had had a C’ob rgyal A tiigon bxau po, 

whose sooE were Tfl*auA pa bkra fiia and the Glo 
bo m k * a n e'en ‘I 

On the occasion of hia eecond visit, Knn dga* bsati 
po brought with him the Sa ekya pa acriptures and hold 
a roligioue meeting, c ' o e # k ’ o t, and did hia very best 
to maintain religion on a pure and high iovei (record of that 
in the boa’ y i g of Gbiling), Following the advioc of the 
King of Guge li.’ri tiam mk’a’ dbah po**, he invit¬ 
ed the Gage mk’an e’en C’o« nid sen go, the 
C’os rje rin po e’e from Fu hrahs and the mk'an po 
Rin c^on bsod nams of Spiti. The third time in the 
year me yos (1447) he returned, invited hy A mgon bzah 
po and inspected (ial ta soga md ead) some copies of 
the bKa* Bgyiir written in golden letters and a golden 
image of Byams pa and many religious objeets (s K u 
gsuh t’ugs rten) and inspected about one thousand 
monks in T’uh bstan dar rgyas glin^, 

VE bftve the foll^wbi^ completiKi witli dau af tfati r G y 11 

rabi gyt ]t|« p-. 

A m* ilpal (liZ aA po mti^aiL, m caUed in lionmir of Kun 

I li E a a 

(7o* ffyiitl A Erifnn biEo pit (xkOit recorded in ID c ra i 


Tf^aAi pa bkri lit Glohofnk'ane’en 

(1T>4- bKrfl All inKoa)u 

Neju dbt^ pou pcrlinpii tbe m hift| f\ i a h it a 

rail brtattr ■ contcmpornTy dbnd gag* pa,, a pupil ef T»aA k't pt {1SS7- 

i4l9), ICC Ttrccif Tt^^iaA /Vot4#« tljAS^ XJ, p- 454*5 (whcr« " Ibit of AbWl*” Ia n 

miipTint for Uit of BIu hM.m.h rAbbrtan m fniri Iwks like n 

rollgioiit nnm« tmik^n by iht kin^ coDJidcrfd a. very pimis ninti ond a injp- 

parter of ihn YrUltym vcifil wlirn br WAi ecduscd. Tbc U UlC COK of A me 

dpil wbo bud two iiime#, one Hi m Iny'mmi and iba ntber aftar he bad bmi aidaitied. 

Id CacE wr read in $itt^od hio^pby alrcndy ixlcrrcd to that the Icings of 
Gujji: Ek^rl nam nik*m* dbi& po wm^ at a crrlaiii oriLainrd jual ua A inn^ dpok bnt 
tbft DOiii^ Kfr th^n took li nft% jpvun. 

Brildci thett! ■£» in throe trmpk^ many otueou Ima^ra now coUapfiBg 
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In the inscriptionB we find mentioned either directly or 
Indirectly the nmues of A me dpal bs'. an po, dGe 
b a i dpal most probably the son of Ts^ans pa bkra 
lie; C ’ 0 H n t d b 2 a ti p o pcrhapa tlic C ’ o a fi i d 
sen ge bzafi referred to above: in the inscriptiona n. 1 
T H ' a n pa contains most probably an allusion to T s ' a n a 
pa bkra Sis. 

I publish here the fragments of the inscriptions preaerved 
in both tempiea. 

T*ugB c^en lha k’an: 

---[sku] 

Ztir p’ud Ina pai hrgyud.bSiu yan lag drug cu snan pal 

II 

rin e’en ^Lyuii gnas c’li yi gter bzln zab cin rgya c’ei I’ugs 

mna’ ba | 

kun mk’yen rgya] bai sras ky! mt’u bo sa yi sfiifi po rgyal 

gyur cig ]| 

mi dbaik sa yi dban p'yug ^di yis lege byas dpa] ^yor bzan 

po la ** I 

Ian eig min par rg^''al bai spyod pa rlalta e'en bstan pa yis jj 
srid las adas kyafi agro bai Jam adir arid pai ts'uJ ^dnin pa | 

ho Ic roam dkar las kyi ri mo gidi ni a ma mts'ar || 
luge gnis bya bai k’ur gyi mi dal bzin | 
rnam dpyod htu gros me^og tu mi smin la jj 
Iona spyod gser gyi dra bas gdnu pai - 
rdson dpon a me fiad pai sbyin bdog yin |J 
'od xer dra bai ri mo adi ni ajtg rten gyi. | 

— — — — —-— gzan gyi min j| 

'on kyan sri (?) btsan pir gyi ^du byed sprul pa na | 
ts'ans pa bdag kyan gdon b£i sprul naa hlta bar brtsoms || 

0 Allluioa U tb* tiaiM [A nipj dptl biaO 

t2QJ 
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gJan p^Hn seihs kyi Vr] Hl«n can | 

sniu Gtobs c’cQ poi rta Ijan gi[5] || 

agro bni ma rig mun ba [ 

scmfi dpa* mc'og gi dge lege §yuT j| 

tw anw dan brgya abyin dban poi dgra la sogs | 

fjig rten c^t bar grags pa t'ame cad kyi W 

ra1 pai cod pan na la agrctna indsad pa | 

t^ub pa dpal sbas mc'od pas mites par by as ]| 

gser gyi sa g£i bai P>^ rnam par spras — | 

mdog mdzes sdon bui Idin k'an dan Idan byi mi k’ri lin mgo 

sogs gyo II 

rin e'en ba gam.. . *od kyi ne bar k''yiTd | 

mil tig rlmar pas spras pai k*ri la kyi bdud rtsii... 

agume JJ 

II om Evasti 

mar rgad nt ’od dan ^grogs sku yi dpal nl nu&on dga^ £iA [ 
iin me'^og gtso bo t^ub dbiui - ^ do lal na [b] zas mdses || 
jiidscs sdug 'od kyis ^gro adti sgrib sel nes pa kun las 

bsruDS I 

.... II 

mi dban mc^'og tu mi zad Idan gan ] 

gau na bsod nams p*u] byim dor boi mc'og [| 

mc^og tu mnon sum gyi mts*on dge bai tipal | 

dpal adi skye ba gzan du'u nc ba md |] 

lha dbon dniii na ne dbon Itar gnas cin | 

legs pat spyud ta rjes eu spyod bycd pa [f 

ya rabs mc*og ^dis ya robs ji biin du | 

e*os 2id IiEaii pos nor bu adi bsgrubs [[ 

rig pa p'ul byuik ink'os poi mdun sar mk^as pa yi j 

yid kyi dga* ston stem par de la ska! bzaii con jj 

ri moi rnam ^p*rul -- | 

- II 

n VetMc ui iRiitaU«n of yamakA. iundhyintnysninka, KlvyidArla 

111, V. n. 
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bsod nams rgya mts’os rab bskrun pai | 
ye ies e’en poi dpag bsam Sin || 
agro ba re skon nor bu e’e | 
dge legs dpag med rtsol bar mdsad || 

rin e’en sna bdun ra ba dan Idan rab gsal ’od kyi ap’ren bas 

^k’yud I 

za Sin ra bai skyed ts’al do rar srid me pa la yun ma Idem || 
bzin bzan nu mai ge sar nom zin yid bzin nor bui dogs pas 

brtsen | 

lha mai (?)-bde ts’ogs abyor bas mnon dga’ t’os pai gron 

de la snin rje yun rin abri ba bzin | de’o || 

de ni snin rje nam yan yons ma btan || 
las kyi dban gi[s] de Itar de gyur tarn | 
de nid mt’u yi de ni de Itar gyur || 

Byams e’en gzi ’od abar bai gtsug lag k’an: 

k’ams gsum ak’or ba non mons las- | 

rgyal mdsad rdo rjei sems dpai skur bstan nas || 
mi bskyod rdo rje k’ro boi ts’ul adsin pa | 
gsum pai k’ams gsum rnam rgyal la p’yag ^ts’al || 
lha e’en la sogs ajig rten rjes bzun p’yir | 
rnam par snan mdsad t’ugs las sprul pa yis || 
k’ro boi rgyal po me Itar abar ba la | 
lha e’en brgyad kyifs] bskor la p’yag ^ts’al lo H 
agro ba e’os ean sgrib pai bud Sin rnams | 


adi ajigs byed dgu yis bskor la p’yag ats’al lo || 
k’ro bo rnams kyi bgegs dpun zi bar mdsod | 
p’yogs sky on rnams kyi las rnams dge bar mdsod || 
9 jig rten skyon bas ajig rten e’os bzin skyons | 
brtan bsrun ^’or beas rnams la p’yag ats’al lo |I 
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rgyal bai sku gsun t’ugs kyi gtsug lag adi | 
mt’on t’os reg pa ts’am gyi grol ba dan || 
p’yag sogs bskor ba ts’am gyi[s] grol ba dan | 
yid la bsam pa ts’am gyi[8] grol bar Sog || 
adi bzens dge ba rab dkar dri med des | 
sbyin bdag sku mc’ed sras dan btsun mor bcas || 
agro kun sgrib sbyan ts’ogs gnis rab brdsogs nas | 
kun mk’yen rgyal bai go ap’an myur t’ob Sog || 
gan zig mt’on ba ni mai mdans ap’rog pa | 
byams e’en agro bai mim sel nor bu adi || 
drun e’en brtson pai gru gzins la brten nas | 
gdul bya skal Idan ts’ahs pas mt’on ba mts’ar || 
dus gsum rgyal bai bstan pa snin bai p’yir | 
k’ro bo ean la k’ro boi skur bstan nas || 
log adren bdud dpuii ajoms par mdsad pa yi \ 
k’ro e’en a jig rten sky on la p’yag ats’al lo || 
ston pa nid kyi ye Ses rdo rje yis | 
dnos por blta bai ri bo mt’on po rnams || 
kun nas ajoms mdsad rdo rje sems dpa’ la | 
k’ro e’en brgyad kyi[8] bskor la p’y^g II 

dus gsum rgyal bai sprin las geig bsdus pa | 
agro bo adul p’yir k’ro boi skur ston pa || 
rab ajigs k’ro e’en me Itar abar ba la | 
gza’ brgyad rgyu skar gyis bskor p’y^6 ats’al lo || 
non mons dug Idan rnam par dag pai dnos | 
ye Ses Ina yi no bos gzan p’an mdsad || 
rdo rje sems dpa’ rigs rnams kim gyi bdag | 
p’yogs skyon bcu yi[s] bskor la p’y^S ^ts’al lo || 
rgyal ba kun gyi ye Ses geig bsdus nas | 
ak’or lo agyur bai gzugs su legs ston pa || 
rab dkar agyin bag (?) rdo rje dril bu bsnams | 
p’yag rdor rgyal e’en bzis bskor p’y^S ats’al lo || 
- I 

ser sna sbyon p’yir nam mk’ai rgyal poi sku || 
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maarn nid bya. grub ye Ses no nid | 
linn yod grult pni rigfl fts’al |o f| 

gdul bya gdul p'yir ^od dpag med pal gsun | 
kun k’yab spynn ras gziga kyi skur ston pa || 

80 sor kun rtog ye lea do bn nicl | 
agro ba adul bai las rigs p*yag ^ts^al In || 
rdo rjn actna dpa^ mi ^gyiir rdo rjei t'ligs | 
gsal mdsad me Jon ye le& do bo uid || 

-- i 

k'ams gsum rnam rgynJ la8 rign p'y^g 9 l 8 ''a] lo jj 
rnam par anan mdsad ye les sgyu mat sku | 
mig 9 p>ul Ita bur gauga kyi ekur bstan nas || 
c’oe kyi dbyins kyi ye les no bo nid | 
de bzin gleg8 pai taij rigs pV*S ata’aj lo U 
mi sad nam mkV mdsod kyi smon lam kyi | 
gdul bya mi^a’ yas nam mk^ a* k’yab pa rnants j| 
mt’a' med gk'or bai vjigs laa skyab rmlaad pa | 
rtiia rgyud rtsa bai nam afiin la p'yag fts^al |j 
gad gi k’yod sku bar gynr pa’m^^ | 

k’yod gRun Ian geig t’os pa tsani gyis kyad J| 
srid iii rgud pa nit^a^ akyob byed pa | 
rlaa rgyud rtsa bai ^o j^dul la ^ta'al || 

dban poi g£u Itar bkra ba yis j 
dkyit ^k'or l^'abs les sun q^jug fdi || 
bai po dhc '%'a lha dga* yis | 

yid tag-fii mas ^p^rul [j 

om Gvasti [ 

mam dag c'os skiii nam mVa* yan pa la ] 
ts'ogs gnis rtuii gi Suga kyi[s] rob bi^kycMl i^in |J 
ndt’yen btrse c*a las ma Itia yode su rdsoga [ 
sa gsuin gsal mdsad skye dgui gtsug na rgyal || 
gait gi dan por byaii c’ub fugs bskyed mm | 

^ Vcnc dcfeticSve; pn htmy liji !» >- 
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ORma ye ts^ogs g&ifi mt^ar p^yiu nos [[ 

"og min stug po bkod pai Sin mc^og tu [ 

\m rclo rji!!ii ^ku ru iiii&oii sah& II 

mt&^ari dan dpe by ad b^ari pua yoriB ^pras | 
gdtil kya ^a bciii dkan p^yug Kig In || 

35ab dan rgj"a c'ei t’*eg e^os aJl'ot bskor | 
ae^ar mib nxi nma* rg^^nn du rtag pas b^ugis [| 
ma dag iii gi ^gro ba b^gral bai p'y*^ | 

^prnl irkui nkibaf! pa rttani sprul. . . 

«, » mcb^ad pa. ... | 

§ 4. - The survivah ef pre^buddhisnc religien. The road 
la Cbarka (^C^ar d ga * according to the local lam^) bran¬ 
ches off opposite the bridge of .lomoson^ where there is, on 
the left of the Kali Gaudakl^ the cuRtoiu-houne and, now, 
on the rights a police check post* One proceeds to Danga- 
rjong, 5) where only some ruing are left. 

The local priest is a layman who attends to his priestly 
fiinciiona in a aniall chapel of his hutnJble house. He is a 
rNih ma pa, though Mb relation with a sect is very 
loose. T obtained from Mm the infonnatioii as regards the 
existence of Bonpo communities in CharkS and Tarap and a 
Bonpo manuscript* hook lb composed on the pattern 

of the Buddlikt Tantras and contains various mantras 
in which the essentials of the Bon doctrine are Boid to be 
cxprCABcd. The interloentor of Mi bo gSen rah is Ua 
ia gs ah ba; il contains allusion to the divigton of the 
universe into iwti eidcB, y o d pa and m e d p a i corre*' 
sponding to the good and evil creation 

Its main point is ihe fundamental dtfferenco helw'een hc^ 


i| Cf* TPS. TIL 

A» to Ua i*, it il thr QailLG of 1 much pfinptl. S» foxidlmitlklaL litln- 

ttire in PjtrtrcUi nomi ** La-^vajt^-rsyni-r^s vtiL XXJL 

p. Thomas. TLT, p. 11, p. 1 ind P. JIL p. I JL 
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Ln^ anJ their painful existence, and the purpose of the revie- 
lation Is to come to tKeir rescue. Ha £a asks the master, 
sTod pa, whicli path should be followed in order to kelp the 
suffering creatures. The reply is that the only help to uni* 
vet^al sorrow is the shining gem of the Bon”. Before the 
revelation is announced, the flemons try to prevent it but 
the force of the Bon placates them. 

Pv’ya yul the country of Pv’ya, is overrun by the 
b d u d : the help of s T o n pa is rcffuesled; they nho are 
submitted (important list of liturgical instruments). 

The same story is told of the Rlu, Then, m a o " I a 
ofTs'e bdag and T s ' e i c a m , their iconography and 
invocation in order to get gyah viz. siddhi. It consists 
of sixteen chapters. The title of the Ms. has become illegible. 

During my journey in 1952 I noticed some survivals of 
non-buddhist rituals; I refer to what 1 wrote in the diary 
of that journey, 

GP, p. 90-91, " On our way back to the camp we saw a 
lama on htmehack coming towards us. He was bHaring a pup* 
pet, stuffed with green plants that looked like juniper, covered 
with a green tunic; its face was tuddim behind a white mask on 
which human features were dra'wn. A five-pointed wooden 
tiara w'as placed tike a crown on its head and each of the five 
triangular rims was inlaid with the figure of one of the fi\'e su¬ 
preme Buddhas; rounfl its neck hung silver pendants, A young 
man followed, carrying a kind of tray on w*hich were plac¬ 
ed offerings and little branches of burnt juniper. Alongside the 
man on horseback walked a lama intoning psalms and bcaiiiig 
the drum of the sorcerers (damam). Another lama led 
the horse, holding in his hand a while scarf, the otlicr end of 
which was tied to the steed'H neek. As soon as they reached 
the river bank, they stripped the puppet of its clothes, pendants 


IJ Pv'yji yut it quoted in tbc ccograpbic*! cililofa« of p. BS and p, t07. 
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and diadem, and threw !l In ihe river wtU the juniper and the 
oiferingfi. It was the first time that I had witnessed such a 
rite, which eonfimied my opinions on the Biirvival in these di* 
stricla of aboriginal rites, the memory of which Buddhism in 
its advance had Ijeen unahle to obliterate. Evidently here are 
Buperimposed, one on the other, the Buddhist and the Roiipo 
rites. The person whose straw image was thrown in the 
river, had died yesterday and had been cut into pieces and left 
nn the mountain for animalB to devour. That also is a pre- 
buddhistic rile which Buddhism has been unable to eliminate 
for the simple practical reason that there is no wood in Tibet 
to waste on the dead. 

Lamaism introduced here the habits of Tibet} but it met 
here with other customs which eiijoincd, in conformity wth 
the practices fonncrly observed in Tibet by some Bonpo, that 
the corpse should be cast In the river. And so the white scarf, 
still used in the funeral rites of some Bonpo tribes on the houn* 
darics of China, is the emblem of the rope which, in the original 
shaman form, joined, like a bridge, the earth to the sty and 
on which the deceased walketl up. The old beliefs have not 
been fully abandoned; a eompromiec ha» been reached, and 
insteatl of casting the corpae into the ri\'er his image is thrown 
in it 

Another surrival is to be found in the cult of the hearth stil! 
existing among the Thakali of Xukucha, 

GP, p, 72. “ A thorough Bludy of the relifions beliefs of 
Thakati would show that any denomination we might give 
them would be inexact. 'W'e ehould see that in each Hindu 
the Lamaist of former times survives and that the lamaist, on 
Ills side, preserves in ibc depths of \w> soul no small place to 
Hinduism; we should see that in each soul the one religion 
docs not exclude the other, bu« they dwell together in liar- 
mony, in a Bale and joyful hymbiosifl, and were wc to look 
more idosely, we should perceive that in even greater secrecy 
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the primitive aborigmal WUeTH 8tiU bum, and that they burn 
more bri^^htly when man feeL) himself luon* i^oUtary, sad and 
frightened and when he dire omens in his silent anguish; 

above aiJ we should see tins heritage frnxu remote times holding 
its own in the do meet ic worship and in funeral Htea. My 
visit to the palace of the S u b h a conJlnned me in these 
apitiioas. The ^trinrtiim sairerorum of each home is still today 
the hearth that stands in the middle of the kilchen protected 
by a low' earth wall ihai suironDds it. No one who is not 
a member of the family may approach it or pass bevond a 
line that hxes the space that must remain inviolable. For us 
ail exception was made. On the low surrounding wall arc 
placed jars full of barley for the manefi of the deceased, a tall 
brass lamp burns in a corner. 

It is a very serious sin to defile the hearth, to let any thing 
or object fall there that woutfi contaminate its sacred purity ”, 
Things ure quite different in Charka ami Tarap, 

In these villages Lamaism has suffered a set back in so far 
as the communities living there claim lo be fionpo. Don rea« 
ches Pale and even a few other places on the w’ay to Jumla. 
Certainly this Bon is very much contaminated by Buddhism, 
chiefly by the rTlaogs e’en and the bKa* brgyud 
pa B r i g H li sub—to^et), hut this diJlusion of Tjamaism 
Bccms to be of recimt date and caused by the arrival of some 
lamaH who, a few decades ago, came into this part of the 
world, preached, made some converts and built some shrines. 
The limits between the two religions are difficult to define: 
anyhow' it is easy' to explain why Buddhism penetrated here 
through the rDsogs e’en nnd the h K a ’ brgyud 
p a i these two sects arc in faiu not only very tolerant 
towordh Ron, but they did not abstain from accepting a part 
at least of its We; «n the other hand, loi'at communities accept¬ 
ed many a floetrine of Lantaism. But tt is certainly surpris¬ 
ing to find in such a far aw'ay corner of Nepal a Bon island. 
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It 'would ccrttiinly escape the notice of a traveUcr not acipiamt- 
ed vith thingH Tit)elan, because only those who can read 
Tibetan can tealise that the atoncD piled up on the so called 
ni a n i walU are not inscribed with the usual formulae O m 
m a i p a d m e hum, hut with the Bonpo mantras; 
(Ftg< 7) 0 in ma tri mu ye ta te ^du; om a dkar sa Ic 'od; 
oip yar om 'nd a« 

Evidently, this so-calleil Bonpu religion which is diffused 
in this corner of Nepal and which in former times was cer^ 
tainly even more powerful tlian now, as is proved hy some 
literary references, as for instance by those (piotcfl at p. 14, 
docs not represent the original Bon. It is itself an adapta¬ 
tion of primitive beliefs into a scheme greatly inHiienced 
by Buddhism, ami by wtmi wc may call the secondary form 
of Bon; which is the result of the contact of the aboriginal 
cults and ideas, differing widely from place to place, though 
moving within the same religious forms, w'ith more advanc¬ 
ed religions such as Buddhism, or Hinduism, and even other 
creeds. 

There has been in these parts a wave of this secondary Bon, 
coming in older times straight from 2an zuh, and more 
recently from pilgrims and missionaries from Kham comlitg 
on pilgrimages to Kailas a and K'^yuh lun dnul dkar'^ 
both holy places for the Bonpo. 

To take an example, the small shrine bbam glih, near Mu- 
ktinath, of which I spoke in GP, p. 96, is certainly late and 
founded by a Bonpo lamu from Kham. But of course these 
Bonpo masters found a favourable grouofi that enabled them 
to contend with the local Lam a ism; which is here represented 
by the Sa ekya pa and the r i n m a pa, and more 
recently by the bKa’ brgynd pa. 


1) Oil Uu4 pb(* cE Tpcei, Sami § nH Ti^ piK I3ft-137* iiui 

below p. T4« 
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There is a reli^ous hinterland which survives within the 
villages of Northern Nepah nnd preserves a great deal of the 
former aboriginal ideas, neither Bon nor Buddhist. But it would 
now seem that as a w'hole it is nothing else than an aspect of 
the secondary Bon of which I was speaking, Tims, for in¬ 
stance, above the door of the bSam glih shrine near 
Miiktinatli Lang some paintings reprtiSenting some Bonpo dei¬ 
ties, 1 was able to buy from the local priest (he is a layman) 
a few of thein (Front plate); on their backs are written some 
formulae, mantras and the invocation of some goiJs. But as 
one can judge from the text which I publish here, we arc con¬ 
fronted with deities belonging to the literary and secondary 
stage of the Bonpos; the general trends of the invocations are 
very similar to those of the rNin ma pas and the 
litnrgical and dogmatical background is the same as that eon* 
cerning the natraimyajniina, iipiiya and p r a j> 
UM, lunyata etc. 


VII 


sten p^ogB bon d b y ih[s] yas [g]£al nas | 

stoh pai han la sdzii sprul pa | 

stt haii dun k’yuA mt^u^o e’e || 

ial 3 pVag dnig ^.jigs pai sku || 

zabs I bstabs kyis lha rnams gnon | 

sku mdog^ mt'ih k'’a gyu ’od ^bar 1| 

lugs egrol yum daii ^'ril | 

trolls dan ies rab sprul pa ■. ** |] 

^bnig stoh k’yun gi glm can agyer | 
hon mons lha bdud pai lha || 

Abbn\^ai£d. 

^ CaJierllcd- 
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yab yum fiprul pai dUban bskur baa | 
gtum gi 9 U goal bai dban t^ob $og 

i) 

’og p’yog« ban dbyin[s] yae nas j 

gsan bai uaA la sku sprui pa || 

sku lha 5 p"ud ml*u c’e‘* | 

zal 3 p'yag drug fljiga pai aku |! 

iabs 1 Blabs kyjs aa bdag non j 

sku mdog ser nag ^od ^har || 

gso’ bycd yum dan 2 de | 

I'abs dad £es rab spnil pa )aa || 
p’ag rgod Bpyan moi gho can ?gy*r | 

9 k*rul bdud . ♦ • pai Iba [ 

yab yum apnil pai dbad skur baa | 

dbyiiiK dan ye See dbycr mcd Ibun gyis grub pai dbaii t’ob 

gog I 


vin 

gziiA pa gan yan de nid do bos grub | 

4dsin pai ta^ig la kun gzii bag c*ags brol || 
tcaga kyi snar gad gdcns pai Jjidsin byed can | 
bum yig gsat ba ^bras bui brgyan pa ^di |[ 

Hkal Idan sfcyeo bu k’y«d la dban bskiir baa | 

^’or ba Ttag par byed pai bdud bcom nas [| 
bzun gnas kim bcol nam mk*ai ml’a* dan ^bral [ 
gsan mc^og ye Ira dban mams t’ob agyur cig |j 
bavo nm pua pa 11 db a ba dhi la ha ra va rtso ka ya 
bag ci ta bujn, hum, bum. 


Abhrc!^4[£d. 

^ Abbrfvlited^ 

>> Reiiilins nol dHu*- 
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XVI 

med ye Sr-s inc'og e'en bin na mod | 
k'aniA dban ^kur £m gi dpal gyur pa || 

gnam Icag9 k'a trail rUc gsum dbal me ^bar | 
hflip ytg gsal ba ^raa bui ^ rgyan pa ^di || 
ska] Idan skyes bu k'ycid la dban bskur bas | 

SB rna.tita gyn dan sa rnams ^p'ag pa dad || 

sa lam slnn t'ob pai bdag did mc'og | ^ 

gHun mc'og ye les dbad rnams t’ob agyur eig || 

b9%'0 om pus pa li dha ba dbi la kri 3u Id ka ya bag ct ta kui|i« 

hum hum j| 


XX 

dba] k'a g^o ba drag pu las kyi silaa^ ' 

Krid pa las kyi tdsu ^p'rul ** mc'og e’en pa || 
dbal gyag dar tnai ru co rtse dbal can [ 
hum yig gsal ba i^bras bui rgyan pa adi || 
skat Idan skyes bu k’yod la dbaA bskur ban | 
gad yan mi fjig> rnom par bral bai sku [[ 
gzuu bya iin bor ^das pai mc’og cVn po j 
gaau mc’og ye ies dbod inams t\ib j^gyur cig || 
bsvu nm pus pa li dha ba dhi la 
ha ra dha va ri tsc ka ya 
bag ci ta hum, huin, hum. 

1 he priest officiating in the temple of Tarap pretends to bn 
a descendant of Mi bo gien rob but there is nothing to prove 


>) KlutVtS^B. 

^ Wntlm: flsnaJ-^ 

but Obff tylUbc u piiHisf: thm veil## »» nf niw 
AbbcvuntBli^ 
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hin cluiiTUH, On the other hand there exiate near Charkl a 
temple now abondonedt which lookfl very fimjiar to the old 
Qhrines of Western Tibet belonging to the time of Rtn cVn 
bzaA po and his activity (Fig. 8); it is a small g a n d h o 1 a 
with the pradakfl^a; the floor of the chapel is much 
higher {mhoiit two yards iiighcr) ttian the surface of the ciirridor 
for the pradaLfi^ a, Now a days the temple is called ** the 
temple of the 84 siddlms the images of some of these 
a t d d h as are carved on slabs of etonie+ Along the track 
there are many m c ’ o d r t e n w^hich look very old and 
remind one of those of Western Tibet. But cstploraiion of 
them being impossible, nobody can say if they are Botipo or 
Buddhist, 

In CharkA the lempltrs arc on the left of the river on the 
other side of the v^illage; they are survivals of more imposing 
buildings: one uiust cross the H^nlten river and ascend to the 
shrines along a track vrhich runs near the m a p I * w' a 11 s 
with Bunpo mantras. The first temple is called B 1 a m a 
n i m a ; it contains many images and the rn a m i * a r 
of Mi ho gSen mb in its larger redactioiit (gZ er m i g in 
12 volumes)* 

In another shrine (no name: Bon po lha k'an 
only) there are many brass images: one of thrui represents a 
curious goddess standing; oti the palm of her right hand she 
holds the images of a deity and on the left a vase. Another 
temple is dedicated to the On ru rin po c^e: on the 
walls there are many frescoes not very old which represent 
Buddhist (Kun tu bzad po, Yum e^en mo, 
Ti*e dpag med] as well as pure Bonpo deities. 

One can sec that thiH Ban U greatly contaminated by Bud* 
dhism: hut to judge from the imagea on the altars, which 
IcKik very old and do not betray great analogies with Bud¬ 
dhist deities, the process of Buddhism in the spread of the 
country would not seem to be very old. 

IWI 
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The temple ofTarap (Fig. 10) is called T*ar rgyas p’un 
ts^ogs glih: it contains images of sTon pa mi bo 
gSen rab, of Yum e’en mo, rNam par rgyal 
b a: on a shelf there is the rnam t’ar of Mi bo 
gSen rab (gZer mig), large edition in twelve vo¬ 
lumes. In the Ron to the north-east there are two rNih 
m a pa temples: Me c ’ i m s (?) on a mountain spur and 
Gad dkar in the plane. Huge mc’od rten with the 
Bonpo svastikas are erected along the road. 

As to the disposal of the dead I was told by the local 
priest that as a rule the corpse is thrown into the river: but 
in some cases it may also be burnt; then a circle of stones is 
arranged round the place where the ashes have been depo¬ 
sited. Along the track before reaching Charka I noticed some ' 
stones arranged in a circle which I was told were burial places 
(Fig. 6). They are absolutely similar to those published by 
G.N. Roerich many years ago, which show the same arrangement 
of stones 

To conclude, this Bon po is a mere contamination of 
Lamaism with aboriginal cults and ideas, but it cannot be 
considered to represent the old Bon of Tibet. 

Pale is the last village where Tibetan is still understood; 
the population is largely Bonpo; the headman, himself a 
Bonpo, is a painter (1 h a b r i s pa), acquainted also with 
Hindu iconography as can be seen from the frescoes, of which 
he is the author, in the pronaos of the temple of Tihrikot. 
In this temple side by side with Brahma, Vi^nu, ^iva, K|^pa 
we find Sakyamuni and Mi bo g§en rab, the Bonpo Master. 


1) J. N. Roerich, The animal style among the Nomad tribes of Northern Tibelp 
Seminarium Kondakovianozn, Prague 1930, ff. 1, 2. Cf. J. Maringer, Graber und 
Steindenkmdler in der MongoUip in Monumenta Serica^ VoL XIV, 1949-55, p. 303 ff., 
fig. 5, 6. Taf. Ill, 6. Some stones are erected in the fields as are considered to 
shelter the lha protecting the field itself (Fig. 9). 
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Aftttr leaving Palo one finds on the way some m c ^ o d 
r t e n (Fig« 11); they look Hlcv gates imilor which the road 
passes. 

The ceiling is covered with frescoes which a pcretui not 
well ac<|iiaiot«(l with things Tibetan might take for Buddhifit: 
but they represent Bonpo deities displayed round the five 
Bon HkII, the center being rTog rgyal ye ies 
m k * y e n (Figgi 12^ 13). 





Chaptrr TT. 
J t M li A 


§ 5 - From Pah to Jitmfa. Paic ia the mealing place of 
BoiMlikrii^ Lamaisni, and Bon. After that tillage Hinduism 
rules unoppoBed, except for a gompa in Tarakot and a few 
otliers scan fired on either side of iKe valley A Buddhist 
center is in dui^ at the bottom of the Moria-lekh; the people 
here are Kheti, hut follow Lamaism. 

Bon reaches as far as Moni on the other side of the Moria- 
lekh, o village inhahitated by Khanipas breeding ponies and 
trading on them. 

Retwiten PaU: and Tibrikot nothing of great importance 
is found: the first viliagee are chiefly inhabited by Magara, 
then the Baman and Kheli infiltration begins. 

In Tibrikot the temple <ledicated to Tripure^vari 
(Fig. 15) docs not seem to he very old; the goddess is represented 
by a stone inside the shrEne; the stone is said to have descended 
there from heaven. A p u j 3 r I is in charge of the shrine. 
The country is inhabited by Boman, Kheti^ Rajput and Magar. 
Before reaching the village of Sarasvantlrtlia a kind of stupa 
is seen: near by there is a yup a for the sacrifice of the 
buffalo which takes place at the Dussera festival: in the m- 
terior the image of an ox head roughly carved on a stone 
can be noticed. Then after the village (inhabited by Baman 


]> Btfoiti Knelling Pah one icct tp tlir trft of the To^iptbpls the b S p ri 
dfinQ pB (oB Ub? niJip’ Qlili-iiiMluili Goiop-i)- other fiiniill- ibnii^ Bfc' in 
valley q£ tEie BBtbnng h D e c ’ o m d p a I r i »n4 fBri dgoii 

p H « Tbcy liiiVic hema fooiidpd ianio yeftw hy ■ bl* ina of fBri pjbi In Tirlkot 

1ft otflO A f milt 1 h A k ^ A h tAllfld b S a zn L d ? g. t i . 
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and governed by a Ponebayat) a Jitone mask of the d e v i 
is placed on a heap of stones in the middJe of the paddy fields. 

During all this part of the journey one comes across some 
wooden images erected near the houses The most conspicuous 
ie in Rimi {inhabited chiefly by Khcti) (Fig. 17)* Though 
I did not stop in the village and therefore could not get that 
rarniliarily with the people which is likely to inspire confidence 
in them, and to help the traveller to collect reliable inforuia* 
tion, I was told that those images are the effigies of the 
builders of the village itself. This custom is found in many 
places and I had many of these sculptures, often also in stone, 
photographed (Fig* 36) ■ 

Along the route, heaps of Htoue are also noticeable which 
seem to be inspired In their shape by the stupa; they have 
nothing in coiumon with Buddhism, hut certainly have a sacred 
character. Some of them are found in a corner of the paddy 
fields, regularly surnionted by a stone in the shape of a liiiga : 
inside there is a hole or a kind of window, meant for burning 
ofTerings lu the bhQt before harvesting (Fig* 14). 

Of special interest is the temple of Litakot on the route 
Jiimla-Chitkha; it is located below the village and is dedicated 
to a goddess called Mai. ft is nothing but a hut facing cast 
and opened in front (Fig. 33)* Some stones placed inside repre* 
sent the deity; wooden images roughly carved leaning against 
the walls or standing outside the temple are said to represent 
the builders of the temple and its donors (Fig. 34); similar 
images are found along the route wherever there is a sacred 
tree and a stone underneath supposed to represent respectively 
the shrine and the deity. The pandit who accompanied me 
insisted on calling aU those people worshippers of bhtlt; 
according to him they cannot be called Hindu. 

As regards the temple of Litakot, it strikc.s one as being 
very primitive; still it is very near to JumJa and in on area 
where ruins of stone temples are not rare; more than a survival 
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it looks Like the exprcHyicm of a diSeFent culture whick Ixait 
not yet campteicd its kiuduixat ioti* 

Such temples a« lhat of Litfikot^ iii weU ms the wfM>deii 
pillarfl i#luch I mentioned before, sliow great analogy to 
Similar buildings- or images among the Nagas In a few easels 
some rough stone sculptiires appear (Fig. 16) as if the primi¬ 
tive intuition worshipping the auiconic stone participating in 
a sacred presence were beginning to assume a human form. 
This world IS not dchuite: it is complex, many cultural ele¬ 
ments of different origin coexist and some of thfTin arc be¬ 
ginning to evolve and change i 

There is no doubt that future exploration of Nepal and of 
the sub-Himalayan valleys will find other islands of these cul¬ 
tures and new' links w'ith *he probable centers of their diffusion. 
Instead of iheife primitive wooden i magics, in the places where 
the hindimatton was deeper and older, one finds atone pillars^ 
The first were found immediately after JumJa {Fig» 32) and the 
last w'as met in the Tarai, just below Surkhet (Fig_ 59). 
They are carver!, and very often I hey bear also inBcriptioxis^ 
but tbc quality of the atone is such that it does not resist the 
impact of time, the consequence being tliat generally no inscrip¬ 
tion is now legible. The images carved on the surface represent 
a stQpa, With three floivers sj^mbolbing the three jeweb, a 
mountain, (Fig. 47) a lotus ^ the sun and the moon, a warrior 
holding the bridle of a horse* a horse* They are quadran¬ 
gular and very often terinliiate in a pear-ehaped top (Figg. 46* 
48, 56, 57, 58)* On the top of a wooden pillar (Fig. 35) a kind 
of bird si perched which remands me of an animal (a bird? 
a lion?) on a e t fl p a of Michagaou (Fig. 28)* 

Only in a fevr eases some letters of the inscriptions can be 
read! on a pillar to the right of the track before reaching 
Tatopanione reads: Dhaulapa ni which is the name of the 

U Sm: J. H. Htrrrojc. Th* yaga, it p. 4$. SI. ^7. 

2^ Mnrkjrd dr i h f nup l* flwt Intmfdiltrly ifltf Juraid. 
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village above (Fig. 37). The following are the places where these 
pillars are specially to be found; between Tatopani and Nagma, 
before and after Chilkha; at Kalikot, at Cumlikali and Dan- 
gargaon, before DuUu, at Dullu, on the road DuUu-Surkhet, 
in the Tarai (about six miles from Surkhet). 

Before reaching Jumla, in a large maidan called Cudichour 
one meets the first stone monument (Fig. 18), which appears as 
a surprise in a country where there seems to exist no trace of 
older and higher culture; no ancient stone building is found 
before reaching this place. It is a small temple near which 
huge stone pillars are erected (Fig. 19). It is impossible to 
state whether it was Buddhist or Hindu. Some images are 
carved on the basement of the door and they probably 
represent the donors. On other slabs flowers are engraved 

(Fig. 20). 

Jumla is now a small town (Fig. 27), the seat of a governor; 
it is surrounded by many villages scattered in a very fertile 
valley. The cultivation of rice as well as the breeding of horses 
is the greatest resource of the coimtry, the rice of Jumla 
is very much appreciated and it was formerly, so I was told, 
sent also to Kathmandu. The ponies are sold in India. The 
place is rich and potentially it can feed a population much 
larger than the present one. There is therefore some reason 
for the former importance of Jumla, fully attested by histo* 
rical documents. 

In the village itself no monument is left; the Goraksa tem¬ 
ple (Fig. 26) is not old. 

The first ruins are found to the north of Jumla on the way 
to Magll: in a place called Bhadaribhada there are a stupa 
and a shrine (Figg. 22-24); the proximity of the stupa to 
the shrine suggests that the latter also was dedicated to some 
Buddhist deity. On the ceiling—in the shape of the so called 
lantem-roof—(Fig. 25) the figiire of lotus is engraved: on one 
of the panels traces of graffiti are visible. 
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I was told in Jumla that in the village of Michagaon there 
were many temples: I visited the place and found that there 
was no trace of temples but in the proximity of the village I 
saw many stone stnpas of a peculiar shape (Figg. 29-30). 
To my enquiries if there were inscriptions, the headman replied 
that he was not aware of their existence: other villagers, on 
the contrary, insisted on having noticed some characters en¬ 
graved on the basement of the biggest stupa. Yielding 
rather unwillingly to my requests at last they removed some 
shrubs and underneath, on the front-side of the basement, 
traces of an inscription appeared: Om svasti srilake 
1423 mase 11 tithau. ne.. jita raula ja- 
van matya punya|ku... 

On the basement of another stupa of smaller propor¬ 
tions I had only the time to read Om svasti srilake 
14 0 4, because an old witch started a great row and excit¬ 
ed the people against us. To avoid unpleasant consequences 
it was necessary to desist from any further excavations. 

Javan is a family name and probably the name of some 
members of the nobility of Jumla 

>) See below p. 123, ff. R»nl is frequent, as a title, in Garhwal, see Hearcbeaves. 
Annual Rep. of the Superintendent Hindu & Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, 
1914: Jagan Raul Jogi, Jata Raul Jogi in the temple of Jageivar. 
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Chapter III. 


The Khasa rulers of Western Tibet 
AND Western Nepal 


§ 6. — Inscriptions and temples of Prthvlmalla and the Malta 
dynasty. Some of the most important discoveries made in the 
course of the expedition concern a king unknown so far and the 
monuments which were built by his immediate predecessors 
or by himself. This king is Prthvimalla: hb inscriptions were 
found in a village near Jumla (Shitushka) on the road to 
Jhelli, at Pakachour, and two, the most important, in Dullu. 
Those of jhelli and Pakachour give us only the names of the 
king; the first is carved on a big boulder along the track; O m 
ma^i padme hum. Mamgalain bhavatu 
Iriprthvimalladevah |o® likhitam idam pu- 
nyam jagati sidyasya** (Fig. 60). 

All over the country there are stone temples such as those 
of Chilkha (Figg. 38, 39,) and JheUi (Figg. 40-42): two are 
seen in Kalikot (Figg. 44, 45), another village of Rajput. 
The temples can be divided into two groups: one (Fig. 40) 
is similar to the shrines very common all over the Himalayan 
region: Bajnath (Kiragrama) in Kangra Dwarahat, ASAR, 
1923-1924, Plate IV, c.; Joshinath, A. Heim und A. Gansser, 
Thron der (rotter^ Zurich, Morgarten, 1938 fig. 198. 

1) See below § 15; in this village on the spur of a hill there is a s 10 p a (Fig. 31): 
on one side o ip mapi padme hOip is engraved in big raSjan* characters. 

2) The reading is clear: mistake for siddhaip sy4t? 

») Jamadagni Temple, Fig. 165 in J. Febcosson. History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture^ Vol. I, p. 298- 
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The other type is that of Chilkha; large equare basament 
piramidal rqqf gurmonted by a wheel. On the side pillar 
of the door of the fitxriue in Kilikot an image in the shape 
of Atlas 19 carved. The carvings on some stone elele near 
by represent lotus flowers (Fig, 43), Proceeding on tlie way 
to Duilu one loakii down to the village of Manma where 
anotJter Roeienl atone temple is 'visible; another, T am told, 
is preserved in Anri on the road to the Kamalt; a Buddhist 
Etiipn is also at the bottom of the Auri pass near the 
small village of ^akaebour: near to it there is a stone 
fitclc. It was my Pandit who diacovered it while halting 
in the place: he told me that there is a short inscription of 
which he cotUd read only; oin ma^i padme huip: 
anena puiiyena sarve eattva Ir?..,,,,,, 
bhavantu ^rfprthvIniaJtHh jagati... 

I will now pass to the inscriptions at Diiitu which suggest 
many problems. 

DuHu (at present under a petty raja who was deposed when 
the revolution was at its start, but was then reinstated) is a 
place of great archaeological interest. There arc two stone 
temples (Fig. 49) similar to those which I discovered near 
Jumla, Jlurlti and elsewhere; they arc no longer officiated and 
it is difficult to say to what deity they were consecrated. In 
front of the royal palace there is a stone lion (Fig. SI) of 
rather crude workmanship; not very far under an image of 
Hanuman, there is a fragment of a small but very fine statue 
of some god or Bodhisattva (Fig. 59) of w hich the head is 
mittaing. 

In DuUu there are three inscriptions: one is engraved on a 
pillar emerging from the paddy fields before one reaches the 
village, to the left of the .Aiu^i-Dullu road. The letters arc eom* 
pletely effaced and only the mantra: Om ma^I padme 
h u qi now be read. The mantra is wTitten in Tibetan 

characters (Fig. 52), 
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A second inscription m engraved on a reservoir about one 
nuie from Dulhi on ibe way to Surtixet* Ttfcis reservoir of water 
(v a |> f) ia. an imposing building made of large and massive 
stone blocks; on ibe lintel o-n the top of the door there is a 
well priTSorved inscription (Fig* 5S)^ The reservoir of water 
is covered; above the roof, at the four comersT the foundatioii 
can eiiU be Seen of four b t □ |> a a ; a higgler e t Q p a 
is in the middle; therefore five stfipas in all were then dispos¬ 
ed according to the tnandalic oirangement (Fig« 54)- The in¬ 
scription is the foliowingi 

o III jm H n i p a d m e h fi in (in r a n j ana characterB) 
1. om svasti Irilake 127(> pause vadi 2 aukruvaSare mahSrii* 

j a d hiraj aparame^V araparamablmtl lirakaparn mn^dhJIrntiJ t a] 

2* pMnmoknlpadrumiivatiirafirimatpFthvimiillfldevavSjayarajye | 
mahSmatyafiriya&ovarmadevaiiain samaye || 

3. na^ta iSrir blii(aiV)’'mariija>iya dbanawijasyfl dhimataK | ccha- 
tyalavajpgtttUakah suiiur gramlliadvavarmapali || navallade- 
vyu suinjalu || 

4, ilevavarma mahninaLth f tcnapilr^''atarS vapi nirmitS autara- 
vallobhil [[ caityapameakasaipyiiklii vasati[r] buddiasarn la¬ 
tch i 

5. ^ramabhumi ^rSnlanam jlvitain ftan-'adebiiiam mahama- 

lya ^^IlnaddevavH^lnadevai^ sarvajaltvopakaraitham sva- 

kiyokta 

6, Ludhyd (stV) nutannrltyu \ devanSm »pi \allobhii | vapi 
viracili || likkita dhartnadasena | iti suhlwiin astu 

Mfiaiwbile in ibt^ S a tn ft kr t a " « “ <1 * publiabcfl 

in Kathmandu (nn. X-XII, p. 54) ilw inacription has 


0 Carr.; vIjibit- 
^ raa wfUecU mhifvt. 

^ Co^Ti: libL 

Metr#; im#f4ilokmt in I 4 t pirinlUM*^** 
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been edited by Babirram Acarya and Nayaraj Panta, on 
a rubbing sent to Kathmandu by an ofiBcial on tour in that 
part of Nepal. 

This edition differs in some points from mine and has not 
been commented upon. 

The inscription was written during the victorious reign of 
Pjlhvimalla in the ^aka year 1276 =a.d, 1354/5 while the 
prime minister was Ya^ovarman. 

The fortune (Sri) of Bhimaraja, evidently a local chief, came 
to an end, viz. probably his family had no issue or he was elimi¬ 
nated by Prthvimalla; then Deyavarman of a new family, the 
Chatyala, took his place; he was the son of Gramthadva and 
Navalladevi; he had a reservoir of water made along with the 
five c a i t y a alluded to before as a seat of the progenies 
of the Buddha, a refuge for those who are tired and a source 
of life to all living beings. This work was undertaken by 
Devavarman for the spiritual benefit of all living beings. The 
man who wrote it was Dharmadasa. The inscription (apart 
from the formula om ma^i padmc hutn written on 
top) is of evident Buddhist inspiration. 

Another inscription, was found at the extreme end of the 
village on the road DuUu-Surkhet (Figg. 53, 61 A, B). It is engra¬ 
ved on both sides of a huge pillar: it is badly preserved. I took 
rubbings and photos of it and I am now in a condition 
to reproduce the readable portions of the same. On both sides 
there is engraved the image of a stupa and the mantra: 
Om ma^i padme hum in ranjana characters. 

I - Front 

1 svasti II seve padmollasadvaktram 

2 ddnaiaundain vinayakam || yo dosa 

1) Italics are used for doubt ful readings. 

2) Read: * d o s a i • 
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3 8 caturo dhatte praja nah livabhavitah | 

4 1 11 adityavamle bhavad adipalo nrpas su 

5 to syamarapalabhupah | sutas tadiyo jaya 

6 palabhupas tatsumir asid vijayadipalah H 

7 2 || Irivirapala nipatis tato bhut tasma 

8 d abhut vikrama'^alabhupal^ | ^ripalabbupas ta 

9 nayas tadiyal^ ^ridhirapalain tanayain sa lo 

10 bhe II 3 II somapalo nipas tasmat suryapala 

11 8 tato bhavat | tajjah samudrapalo bhut sukha 

12 palas tadatmajah || 4 || tatah khyato dbl 

13 lo jani vigaha®*palak?itipatis tato 

14 jatah sriman varagajamahipalanrpa 

15 tih I sa jitva sainkhye rin vihitavasati 

16 r gohavisaye 80 = ** = dhikhyatakrtavi 

17 pulan cinanipatin || 5 || sugita - 

18 - 

19 _ stakrame ’ 

20 -II 6 II vi?aye - karakhye 

21 _ stambhakatvat sapatna 

22 - . avapa 8ah || 7 || . inarendra 

23 kule jato jivapalahvayo nipa [h] | ^ri 

24 _ gelahvayam . i 

25 - II 8 II- cala - 

26 — bhupah | srijayakhyo nrpas tasmad aja 

27 nifta mahayasah || 9 || punyamallahva 

28 yah sriman bhupas tasmad ajayata | sadhvi 

29 sakunamalakhya saddharmya tanmahify a 

30 bhut II 10 II srimallanamadheyo sti prathama 

31 8 tanayas tayoh 1 jayanta iva lakjmiva 

32 n lacinamucividvisoh || 11 II atha 

33 khydti -yo jav ilvaratam agat [ tena 

34 srinagarajena semjapuryam 8thiti[h] krta || 12 || 

0 The syllable m a written below the line. 

2) Metri causa for vigraba®? 
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II - Back 

1 om svasti | tasmac capas tasmac capilla 

2 krasicalla iti tasmat | tasmat kradhi 

3 calla kracallas tata iti kramad bhupah | 13 | 

4 kracallajo bhubhrd asokacallo digbhitti 

5 8u ksantilatam tatana | jitarimalla 

6 s tanayo tha tasya tasyatmajo th^saya 

7 mallanama | 14 || alokasuta anamda 

8 mallas tadanu tadbhavah | ripumallo tha samgrama 

9 mallas tasya tanubhavah || 15 || aditya 

10 mallo tha jitarisunuh kalya^a 

11 mallasya nrpasya mata | kalyana 

12 mallih prathate sma bhumau pratapamalla 

13 hvayabhrt ksiti^ah || 16 || sa svayam na 

14 garajasya naivalesayad anvayam | atha 

15 gelanvayah punyamallas tatrabhyasi 

16 cyata | 17 || tatah ^akunamalaya 

17 6 camdramalabhidham^^ suta | sutas ca pr 

18 thvimallakhyo jatau tatra kramadi 

19 mau II 18 || samrajyasakularnava 

20 samayatamahibhitam | viraSripithi 

21 vimallah khyatakirtir virajate || 19 || 

22 dhanani dadatarthibhyo dbarmakarma^i 

23 kurvata | prtbvi mallena bbubbartratitbya 

24 krtayugikita || 20 || tasyaika dba 

25 rmainalakhya dipamalahvayapara 

26 ubhe devyau virajete visnor bhumisri^^ 

27 yav iva || 21 || bhiksunam dvijadha 


1) Sic for abhidhi. 

3) b h u m i metri causa for bhOmi: bbodevl is the second wife of Vif^u: 
J. Gomda. Aspects of early ViftjmUm. Utrecht 1954. p. 230 and literature there. 
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28 rmabhanakanam sutradharaka 

29 nam ca | nijarajye sarvakaras te 

30 nacamdrarkatarakam tyaktah || 22 || 

31 balasarasvatisumatiprasastim aka 

32 rod imam kalanipuiiah | abbivija 

33 yasimhah sudhil caturah ^ivarajasu 

34 tradbaras ca || 23 || grahar§isuryaganabde 

35 ^ake jye§thah-cakrc | sudyahe bhanu 

36 vare sau kirti-ra^inah || 24 || 

Then on the left side, at the bottom: I r 11 a k e 1279. 

§ 7. — Pdlas and Mallas. The great importance of this in¬ 
scription is evident. It gives us the genealogy of two families, 
who at a certain moment coalesce. The Mallas here mentioned 
have nothing in common with the Mallas against whom Ma- 
nadeva fought; theirs is a title which they took, as we shall 
see, after a certain time of their rule. I give here the series of 
the kings of the two families as far as the names are stiU legible. 

A) (adityavainsa) 

Adip&la 

Amarapftla 

Jayap&la 

Vijayidipala 

^rfvirapfila 

Vikramapala 

Srip&la 

Sridhirapala 

Somapala 

Suryapala 

Samudrap^a 

Sukhap&la 

Vigrahapala ^ 


1) The reading of this stanza except the date is uncertain. After jye^fhah one 
could read 9 ( a m e; in this case a would be missing. But the date can be either 
Sunday 2 or 9 jye^fha, 4ukla« 21 or 22 May 1357. 

2 ) Metres: 1 ^loka, 2 upajati, 3 indravajrat 4 lloka, 5-8 
uncertain metres 9-13 ^loka, 14 upajati, IS lloka, 16 upajiti, 
17-21 lloka, 22-23 giti. 
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Mahipala 


dhl 


Srtjay&khya 

Popyamalla + who marries Sakunamfili 


SrlmaU 


a 


B) 

1 NSgarfija 
Clpa 
Ckpilla 
Kraiicalla 
Kradhicalla 
KrScalla 
Aiokacalla 


Jit&rimalla 

' I _ 

Ak^ayamalla * Adityamalla 

Kalyapamalla U 

, / PraUpamalla > 

* Pupyamalla + ^akunam&li 
(from the previous family) | 

Candramala Prthvlmalla 


Anandamalla 

Ripumalla 

Saipgramamalla 


S DharmamAli 
Dipamili 



It appears that Pratapamalla had no scions and that 
after him Punyamalla of the other family of the Se 1 a 
was enthroned, thus continuing the progeny of-Nagadeva. 
This Punyamalla married ^akunamala and was the father 
of Prthvlmalla; the sister of the latter was Candra- 
mala; Pfthvimalla married Dharmamala and Di- 
p a m a 1 a who shone as two ^ri of Vifnu descended on earth. 

P r t h V i m alia is praised for having exempted for ever 
from taxation, the b h i k $ u, the brahmins (d v i j a), the prea¬ 
chers (dharmabhanaka) and the artisans sutra dha- 
raka. The inscription distinguishes the poet Abhivijaya- 
simha and the sutradharaka Sivaraja; the former 
is the author of the pra^asti and the latter engraved 


1) From the inscription it it uncerUin whether this is the son of Adityamalla or 
of Saipgramamalla. I follow DT, GR, DM. 

*) Or Gela. 
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it on the jayastambha. The sutradhara, sutra* 
dharaka is the artisan, as is well known in epigraphic 
records. 

§ 8. — The inscription agrees with the Tibetan Chronicles. 
This incription has a great bearing on the history of Western 
Tibet and it conhnns that the genealogies of the kings of Cuge, 
as preserved in the Tibetan chronicles, apart from orthographical 
errors, are fairly exact: their accuracy goes as far as to mention 
the change which took place after Pratapamalla. 

We know in fact from the rGyal rabs gsal bai 
me 1 o h, the Deb t’er shon po, dPao gtsug 
lag 9 p'reh ha. Sum pa mk’an po and other 
historical books or authors that a dynasty, called in Tibet 
rMal or sMal, ruled over Guge in Western Tibet. They 
succeeded, at a certain time, to the IDe family, which claimed 
to descend from the kings of Lhasa, conquered Guge and 
settled in the later country when, after the murder of gLah 
dar ma (842 A. d.), Tibet fell into great disorder. I have 
given in Indo-Tibetica, vol. II, Rin c'^en bzah po e la rinascita 
del Buddhismo nel Tibet intomo al mille, p. 17 ff. the list 
of these kings of Guge, but it will now be useful to republish 
it here according to the various Tibetan historical sources. 


Grags pa rgyal rnts^an (1147-1256) VoL Ta, p. 199 


dPal gyi mgon rules over: 
Mar yul 


K*ri sKyid ldi6 
! 

bKra iis mgon: 
i,an iun p*y> and nan 
Pu ron (sic) 

Ya rtsc 


sDe gtsug mgon: 
K*a bn la sogs 
Mon yul mams 


1 ) Roma, Accademia d*Italia, 1933. 
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fP’ags pa, VoL Ba, p. 361,6 


dPal mgon: 

Mar lu6s kyi 

btaad mo roams: 

all the rulers of 

Mar lujDS are descended from 

him 


sKyid Ide 
I 

bKra iL mgon: 
2 ah iuh p* *yi nah, 
P’u rang pa, 

Ya ts’e pa 


IDe gtsug mgon: 

K*u fbu pa 

Mon ynl na ’A ci rigs pa yod 
(all sorts of tribes in the conn* 
try of the Mon) 


Boston, Ya, p. 131,6 
(Obermiller, p. 200 and 215) 

Ni ma mgon banished to ml^a* ris builds Ni &u6 in Pu rah (in the Lhasa ed.: Si g zuh s) 

dPal gyi Ide bKra Sis IDe 

rig pa Ide gtsug 

mgon: mgon: mgon: 

Mar yul (Lhasa Pu rah 2ah iuh 

ed.: Mah yul) | 

«K*or Ide (Lhasa ed.; fK'orre) Sroh Me (Lhasa ed.: Sroh he) 

(Ye 6es *od) | 

he founds Lha Ide 

mT*o lih (Idih) | 

*Od Ide, mSa* 2i ba *od (cal- Byah c*ub 
bdag, ruler led p’o brah)l) *od (btsun pa) 

rTse Ide 
dBah Ide 

l)^P*o brah is the title of the second son in a ruling family. 

This fact helps us to understand a document found in Tun-huang and edited 
some years ago by Marcelle Lalou {IHQ, XVI, 1940, p. 292). This document belongs 
to the time of K ri gtsug Ide brtsan viz. Ral pa can and it tells of some meritorious 
actions such as writings of holy texts and building of a mc’od rten. Then the docu-j 
ment adds J o m o b t s a n m o fp*an gyi sras gyl P*^ brah 
•od sroh gi sku yon d u, which MUc Lalou, i6id., p. 297 translates: “the 
queen as a gift from the *Od sruh Palace of the yP'an yum sras 

I think that the text should be understood in a different way: “ as a gift of prince *Od 
sruh the son of the mother »P’an btsan mo”. As a matter of fact we gather from 
PT that ’Od sruh was the son of bTsan mo »P’an of the Ts’e spoh clan (Ts’e spoh bza*). 

This interpretation confers a special importance to the text in question because 
it confirms the validity of the Tibetan genealogies which tells us that ’Od sruh was 
one of the two sons of gLah dar ma and exactly of bTsan mo fP'an: the fact that 
he is called p * o brah shows that he was the younger of the two: on the other 
hand, the reference to his mother implicitely indicates that the wives of gLah dar ma 
were more than one. 
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, C. TUCCI 


I 

I 

fji dar rmal A nan rmal 
A jid nnal Rcu rmal; f^«n: 

Ka laA rmal Sangha rmal 

Bar Jtab rmal witli liitn the royal Lineage of Ya rtse came to an end^ 


dPao gteng ^p’ren ba 
Ja, p- 141, b. 


iSi mgon 

(ml^a* ria) i 
Two miniAtere: 

Zan Pa ts'ab Bin e'en sde and Cog ro Legs Bgra(?) Iba lege accompanied him up to 
Bye ma gyud druA 1>: he was asked to be king of the people of tn a * ria 
bskor gsnm. He founded the castle of Ki bzuns in sPn tans and, 
a9 agreed, the two mbusters sent him their daughters as wives. 


from Cog ro bza*: 

the three sTod mgon arc descended: 


dPal gyi Ide rig bKra Sis IDe gtsug 
pa mgon: Ide mgon: mgon: 

Mar ynl sPu rafis iaA inh 


Sroii ne 

Nagarfidsa and Devaradsa 
(then called Lha Bla maye ies^od) 
founded mT*o lin 
dpal gyi lha k*ah 


gK'or re 
founded 

K*a e*ar(lCojanidth) 


Lha Ide 
I 


’Od' Ide 
rTse Ide 

gBar Ide; then in snrrejsion: 


bKra lis Ide 


uJ Ide 
Nagadeva 
(then his son; 

bTsan p’yng Ide 
became mna' bdag 
of Ya tie (FaU»« on 




became rulers 
(btsan po) of 
m^a** ris 


r SS) 


P'o bralk 
ii ba *od 


btsnn pa ByaA 
c'nb *od 
(invites AtHa) 


1) This is the river C^emayitngdmn, Chema yundtmg, (discussion in Sven Hedin, 
Souikem Tt5ei, Si v. Chema—yund(o)ung(gi)-chn. General Index. VoL IX* Bye ma sa 
t'an is near Kojarnitb; see below p. 61, 
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bKra iis Ide 
Grags bUan Ide 
" ’ Grags pa Ide ' ^ 


A lo ga Ide ^ 

(he boaght from the Sog po forty-two gro&y. 
villages^ which had been offered by A 4o ka 
to rDo rje gdan, Bodhgayft) ^ 


, fji t*ar smal 
I 

A jid smal (4) 

(lha btsnn inSa skya; afterwards 
he takes over agun the kingdom. 

(the family of Ya tse is extinguished. 
Therefore from Pu ra&s hSod nams Ide 
is invited) 

Pupya sMal (bSod n a ms Ide) (5) 

Priti smal (6) who with his minister dPal 
Idan grags acted as dinapati of 
Sa skya2), 


A nan smal (1)1) 

(he repaired rDo ije gdan) 
and acted as d&napati of fBri k*uA) 

^ Reu smal (2) 

(he became master of many kingdoms 
in India: he sends gifts to Lhasa 

Sangha smal (3) 


dPal gyi mgon: 
MaA yul 


S[or Chronicles 

* p. 130, b 

l^i ma mgon 


bKra lla mgon: IDe (xyl. sdej gUug mgon: 

he took possession of the castle iuA 

(sku mk’ar) of the father: Si auA: 

Pu hrans, Glo ho, Dol po, Gu ge 
Ya ts*e etc. 


I 


*Od kyi rgyal mts’an 


Sroi 


Ae 


he founds T^o liA and hands over the 
kingdom to the son of his brother 
(he is ordained as Ye ies *od) 


IT- ' 

fK or re 
Lha *lde 

[’Od Ide, missing] 

1 

rTse Ide 
flRan sde 


1) Tho numbors within brackets refer to the order of succession* 

V Sources: Bu ston and Yar luis Jo bo ije. The kings between A jid smal 
and bSod nams Ide are missing. Perhaps the copyisU left out a few lines. 
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C. TUCCI 


rGyal rabf« p. 101a. 


sKyid tde fti ma mgon 

king in ml4a* ris bat: sPu ran la*n dban bflgyur (** ruled alio over iPu ran **) 


dPal gyi mgon: 
Mar yul 

(from him np to 
Jo bo ras ren) 


bKra iL mgon, 
Pu raA 


sDe (oorr.: IDe) btaun mgon; 
imh taA 
I 


fK or re 

(he founded R*a c*ar) 


Lha 


\de 


SroA Ae 

(Bla ma Ye iea *od) 
he founded mT^oA mVih 

Nigarija, Devarija 


ii ba *od 


Lha bla ma 
Bya& c*ub *od 


’Od'lde 


bTsan Ide 

(dei Bras: his son) 

Bha le 

I 


I (de nas rim pa biin du fdi mams kyis gu ge spa ra&s mar yul 

la sogs dbaA byas pa yin no, then there were in sucrcession 
the following kings (names) who became rulers of Gage, sPu 

ra&s. Mar yul etc.) 


bKraiis Ide 
Bha re 
Na ga Ide 
(dei sras: his son) 

bTsan p*yng Ide 
bKra iis Ide 


ya rtser byon te rgyal po mdsad (** he went to Ya itse 

and became king**) 


Grags btsan Ide 
Grags pa Ide 
A rog Ide 
A sog Ide 

Dsi dar smal and A nan ta smal 


San gha smal 


Ri lu smal 

L 

fDsi t*ar smal 
fDsi smal 
Ka len smal 
Par rti smal 

bSod nams sde 
(Pu ni smal) 

Pn ti smal 


he presented the gser t*og to 
the dBu t*og of the jo bo of Lhasa 


the royal lineage (rgyal r g y u d) of 
Ya rtse comes to an end with Par rti 
smal. The mfta* bdag bSod nams 
sde is invited from Pu rai&s 


with his minister dPal Idan grags he 
presents the gser t*og of sPyan 
ras gzigs with eleven heads of Lhasa. 
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VRJLLtm^ASY llEPORT 


Dp1 » dmAf im, p, 34 



fottudi fil hxua iFq ImAi 


safe h\Ln lii Uh illtig 
mcon: tD|on; lagM: 

Mmit jrui il^a hraAi ZmA lo^ 


Sm fl«l) 
(Yr M **d) 


Si 


Lliii Id^ I* ri du t>fl ¥■ rl dji 



±i La *dd 


ByiiA c ab 'od 


ffi*r Id* 

bKra ia Ide th«n id raccncion 

J 

BIm 4r 

I^i gl Idff 

LTfOB Id* 

{a^ud; ymA) bKwm fri* Id* 

Gruft btAAD Ida 

A iDi idc 
A nd-tt fEDtll 
Rim AmAt 


Ji du Mmmi Ukd Ui foccwlon*^:) 


A fit niiiE 
Ka ud rmAt 

Par^li nod; tlir Yb U* fufuily cadief to ma nd 



bSod Hjimn Id* (itidlD rikFll hflAl') 

■Pli tl iiilbI 


Tbr eqxilmcy pUiIciikiiL thfiie two pniic*i coDtonard in Buplnn Im 

■ttrihoted te th« Yl; tui «r K'rt t*ift DfB^ bn m.. Jitana. m um oT Wcitcm Tibet 
(cf. ainc Amwiit I, 69; It, lOBS); h« vm tLa aiithor of a bia^pty' of Rin eVn 

h^Mit pit. 







C. TUCCI 


Fifth Dalai Lamars Chronicles, 46 6. 


Ri ma mgon: 



dPid Ide 
rig mgon: 
Mah ynl 


hKra iis 
Ide mgon: 
sPu rahs 


r N. 

gtsng mgon: 
I 2aii tnh 



, gK'or re (Ye ies *od) 
t • - I 

Lha Ide 



rTse Ide 

fBar Ide 

hKra iis Ide 

Bha ne (** his son **:) 

Na ga de va 

bTsan p*yng Ide: he goes to Ya tsV 
hKra iis Ide 
Crags btsan Ide 
Crags pa Ide 
A so Ide 


fDsi dar rmal 


A nan rmal 


A dsid rmal (bat wrongly: dei 
[Sangha rmal] sras gdsi dar rmal 
gyi sras); he first goes to Sa 
skya then back to the throne 

Ka Ian rmal 


San gha rmal 


Riu rmal 


Par btab rmal (the family of Ya 
ts*e coming to an end bSod nams 
Ide from Pa ran is invited and 
is called:) Papya rmal 
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mELIMinARV HErORT 


Pad mp dkat pfl 

p. Ula. 

mp in|;oa: 

]iuuphed m mSp^ itod; 


dPpt ^yi mgan 




IDc gt«uf mgtka bKri li* mgicin 
(tbfy ■TV niUrd iv* taam c'h>*> m Y* run riry*! P«> 
'Di) kyi ^iyai ttitii*Bn 


i - 

Sroft Ae 

He rpapdA uiT'o IdiA Ln 
(figtfl (Ye lei Hii iwo pah* pw ordained; 
He Hamit aver iHe gavriumrol tp LHp (de 


K^gr r* 
LHp ld« 


'oi Lde Byv4 li ba ^f>d 


S u in pa mk ^a D p a V p- 1S2 
I$i IDE mgan 


dpal Hlr nc pp mgaa: lu' Id* mg^nz 


MaA ynL 


iPa inAi 


IDe Hunn mgon: 
ilaA Ind. On g;« 


re iVe lea 'pd) 


rl dja l>e va it d*p 


SnA^ Ae 
LHa ^de 

I 


ByaA fi^nb 'od 


li He *Dd 


’Od We 
rTie We 
pBar Kde 
IkKra lie We 
BHa Ida 

Ni ga de va 

bT»iii p'yn^ We <Y» H'ee byan, bt *0 Yp ti'e) 
HKei 111 He 
Gragi HtEEA He 

Gref i pa lde irtPW* w pv “I 

l> Via,! itc hat ^ the alHer itKtndmU of HKra lia bruega we cplW: Lbani ieejh 
c'pge, “ iHe Hwti 
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C- TCOCt 


A HP Me 

A diLn d.Ar fiOA] And Ac CA rtuM 
Rcti niiRl 

(dea rgyfi ^Ar p^i tni idr ciaA pc IpIbA pp: 
be tuk poiHitMa af UAcy tiiritcciPA hi fodia **) 

SaA glia final 
f Diin dor rmal 
A fkiln rmal 

(ha la nidpiiied is Sa >bya; hr tbec ecniTi back 
to liii Kflt) 

Ka lac rmal 

I 

Fat uk mia] 

(Ya U ^€1 rgyud c**di the family 4tt Ya rtM 
comet to ecd 

liSod damt Idc coiDCf ta Ya tt^n 
(he It iken. callH] Pu ^yp rmnJ) 

Pra tJ nnal 

{bit naldBMr |a dPal Idan gTAfft pa)' 


Cbfonirlct of Lad A kb 
P- 

’Od inid pniteetcd raj^a* rla acccrdin^ rEligioti 

lf>e dpal ik^ot kiwi; 8 moiLUtDriei awr fnmidcd by bint in 

Upper ml^A^ rtt 


I _ 

tKyld Me Si nta ragon 


K*ri bKm iU ritcii dpaJ 


he proccede to tbe 

be la iavited to Fa bra At and rditnd* Si ruAt 
he. coaqueiT^ niNfl^ ri* ikar gtdm 


Lba e'ed dPal gyi rngoo: 
Mar yiil of m 


I 


UKto iia mson: 
CfugA, Fc-'briiAh 
ttwr Ya rtie) 


IDe gtaug 
ZaAa dkar, Spiti, 
Spi Icogi 


A£ wc can see, the Tibetan sources generally agree a» 
regards the genealogies of the kings of Gugc» the only differ¬ 
ence being that some of tlicm, depending on the early Sa 
skya pa chronicles, ignore the sMal, rMal, Malla fanuly; on 

160] 





FReuuiMABV nsroBT 


the other hand, later chroniclea like Di\ PT, CR, fifth Dalai 
Lama, contain the list of the tings of Malla descent and record 
the fiiBion of the two branches of Puiang and Gugc- 

We also know from GR and PT that the source respon¬ 
sible for this supplement ivas the yig ts’an of gSer t’og 
pa Rin e’en rdo rjc (GR) which must be the same as the 
c’oe ^hyun of the Yar luns jo ho rje (PT, ja, 142, 6) 
The concordance between, the Tibetan ehronicles (viz, their 
source) and the inscription proves that Rin e’en rdo rje had 
access to the family archives of the Mallas or even, which is 
more probably, that he had a copy of a pra^asti similar 
to that of DulEu: it ie ijuitc probable that Pyth^Tmalla had 
many jayastambhus eueh aa that of Dultu erected lU 
the most important centres of his kingdom. It is likely that 
some of them, written in Tibetan, where made for hia Tibetan 
territories. We can thus ex|jlain how the Tibetan author so 
faithfuUy relates the genealogy, giving the same particulars as 
those found in our inscription. The minister of Ffth^dmalla is 
also rightly mentioned in the Tibetan chronicles: he is the Ya^o- 
varman recorded in the inscription on the reservoir near Dullu, 
Wc can add to the sources quoted the partial genealogy 
contained in the guide (d k a r c ’ a g) of KojarnSth, a fa¬ 
mous Sa fikya temple on the border between Tibet and Nepal, to 
the E, of Taklakot (G. Tucci, Swnti c Brigontu p- 3B ff. % The 
title of this guide is Lhar bcas ^gro bai me od 
sdon jo ho dnul sku mc’ed gsum soon hyun 
gi gtam rafi brjod pai rin e’en... vai 
du rva snon wah. The booklet 10 a 

eulogium of aK'or ijc’ags (Kojarnath in Bye m a 

sa t ’ a n founded bv aK’or re) and of the three silver 

# ■ 


li Sre TPS, p. fias. „ . ^ 

Ca, A, Sb«t«K 6. Tito. 806.7. F r m m «,1« k ie - 

m » C -11 o p * .1 h y i y A . Hi™i-v pSr* Pt-va.l 

Calc^tU. p. I5Z. Swilinl Pr an livl no n*!* . irt Jttff. Uoivi-niity 

ot CflinittHi Colmltd 1930^ p>- 96 JT- 
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images still worshipped there (G. Tucci, Santi e Brigand, p. 40). 
They were the work of two artists, a Nepalese Alvadharma 
and a Kashmirian Van k u la, p. 6 , a) and represent; 
§es rah gyi lha ajam dpal ye Ses sems dpa\ 
carved according to the r gy a lugs, Indian system, 
with P’yag na pad ma to his right and P ’ y a g 
na rdo rje to his left‘s After king sBa le (= Bha le 
of GR), Koj. adds: ** after him there arose, in succession, 
Bla e’en sTag tsa k’ri ^bar, then his sons 
K’ri bkra Sis dhos grub mgon and gNam 
mgon sde. At that time bKra Sis sde of the 
family of the c’os rgyal of Guge came to 9 K ’ o r 
c’ags in Pu rah (p. 12, a) “ Afterwards the C’os 

rgyal A mgon bzah po*^ had in mind the fortune 
of the holy teaching and of the living beings and repaired 
the three sorts of religious objects (rten gsum*^ p. 12 , 6 )”. 
Then the Hor invaded Guge and robbed the temple 

On the genealogy of the kings this book'is rather va> 
gue; it once says that Nagaraja and Devaraja were 
sons of Sroh he (=YeSes ’od) and then states that K’o 
c’ar was founded by ^K’or re before he was ordai¬ 
ned and attributes Lha deva to him as his son, thia view 
being accepted also by other writers: but this name seems a 
reduplication of Devaraja, lha and deva being identical, (one is 
Tib. and the other is Sanskrit) or deva is a mistake for sde as 
in DT etc. Anyhow, the genealogy of these kings is accord¬ 
ing to the book as follows: 

1) There is a tradition that an image of T^ugs rje c*en po was brought 
there from Chitor by two princes who fled when the town was captured by the Moham¬ 
medans and went to the Manasorovar to take shelter (gDsam glin rgyas bSad). 
The connection of Kojamath with Jumla is referred by the same source which states 
that some images of Kojarnath were made in Jumla. 

2) This is the c’os rgyal of Glo bo: A mgon bzan po, sec above p. 19, f. 

3) sku, gsuh, t’ugs. 

Most probably the invasion here alluded to is that of Zain ul-Abidin (1420-1470) 
who went as far as Guge, L. Petech, A study on the chronicles of Ladakh^ Calcutta 
1939, p. 115. 
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l> ttc bIko wmordainMl ctuMMini la bii bJ» m s Dww rI'* C'«» Ijr flf dKir dua <on itn plufc •*« Ttlisci, 5 pr>ft 
t £>iconij. p. 51 Jf.)! bo fouadrd the H^atle of dKar dnA wd thol of #K’« o*a|i. 

S) llodcr Ut rule K’ri bkro iti nJo of Curo cmme lo iK'oaf cVf* in Pu fii ond pruteeled the leinple frt>m the dangct 

af thi! river. 









C. TUCCI 


This list starts with the usual genealogy of the descendents 
of IDe gtsug mgon, ruler of 2ah zuh, and 
with many omissions follows it up to a B a 1 e . Its pro¬ 
bable source has been the GR; in fact it gives the same infor¬ 
mation about Man y u 1 and Jo bo ras e'en and 
it agrees with GR on the general spelling of the names: 
(bTsan Ide as the successor of ’ O d 1 d e instead of 
the usual rTse Ide etc.). But there the agreement with 
other lists ceases. The family name or title K’ri is added to 
many names. 

Moreover, it is said, as we saw, that at the time of 
K'ri bKra §is dhos grub and gNam mgon 
the king of Guge bKra Sis sde came to Pu ran 
(where Kojarnath is located) which seems to imply that here 
the genealogy of the kings of Purang or at least a fragment 
thereof is contained. Most probably these names prefixed by 
the family name K’ri are those of the local rulers who had 
become vassals of the founders of the Malla dynasty of which 
we are now speaking. 

As can easily be realized there is a general agreement 
among these lists: the major difference concerning the identity 
of Ye Ses *od who according to one group of texts was aK'or 
re B, DT, VDL, SP, while according to others he was Sron ne, 
PT, N, GR, DM, PK, Koj; this implies that Nagaraja and De- 
varaja are said by B, SP to be the sons of ^K’or re who be¬ 
got them before being ordained, and by PT, GR, DM, PK, the 
sons of Sron ne; in any case they are the sons of the king who 
when ordained took the name of Ye Ses 'od. 

As regards Lha Ide (in Koj, Lha deva mistake for Lha Ide? 
see p. 62) “ who continues the family ” he is the son of Sron ne 
according to B, DT, SP, but according to PT, N, GR, DM, VDL, 
PK of ^K'or re, though for the VDL aK’or re is Ye Ses 
'od; this means that there has been a confusion between 
Devaraja the son of aK’or re before being ordained and Lha 
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Ide: the confusion was perhaps caused by the similarity of 
the name Lha = deva. 

Then we cannot fail to notice that there are two names 
which are differently spelt in our sources and which follow 
rTse Ide: these two names being ^Bar Idc, ^Bar sde and Bha 
le, aBha le, Lha Ide (PT) (Bha ne in VDL, who calk him the 
father of Nagadeva) predecessor of Naga Ide, Nagadeva. For 
the first name a Tibetan origin may be possible (^bar, abar 
ba) but DT which praises his devotion calls him dBan p’yug 
Ide— and speaks also of one brother: so the tradition as 
regards this prince is not certain. The case of Bha le, ^Bha 
le, Lha Ide, Bha ne is more complicated; the incertainity of the 
spelling points to some change in the lineage That there was a 
kind of split, that the record was preserved of some new occur¬ 
rence in Western Tibetan history is proved not only by the 
new dynastic title rMal, sMal, Malla and by the Sanskrit turn of 
the royal names but also by the statements contained in some 
of these lists: 

After ^Bar Ide PT says: “ then in succession bKra Sis Ide, 
Lha Ide, Nagadeva became generally (p’al e’er) masters 
of mNa’ ris after ^Bha le GR states: “ then in succession 
bKra Sis Ide, Bha re, Na ga Ide became masters of Guge, sPu 
rans. Mar yul etc.” as to show that there was a change. 
We shall see how far the data of the inscription throw some 
light on this problem; for the time being we can only state, 
as we saw, that these Western Tibetan genealogies seem to 
go back to two main sources one being represented by DT, 
VDL, SP and the other by FT, N, GR, DM, PK, Koj. 

Now comparing the data of the Tibetan chroniclers and 
the list on our inscription, it would appear that there is al¬ 
most complete agreement between the two series of docu¬ 
ments, as is shown by the following scheme: 
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Inscr. 

Nagaraja 
Capa 
Capilla 
KriUicalla 
Kradhicalla 
Kracalla 
Asokacalla 
Jitarimalla 
Anandamalla 
Ripumalla 
S amgramamalla 
Adityamalla eon of 
Anandam. 
Kalyanamalla 
Pratapamalla 
Punyamalla of another 
family 

Prthvimalla 


Tib. Chr. 

Nagadeva 

bTsan p’yug Ide 

bKra Sis Ide 

Grags btean Ide 

Grags pa Ide 

A 80 ga, A so Ide 

^sin dar smal, §Ji dar smal 

A nan, A nan ta smal 

Ren, Riu smal 

Sam gha smal 

A jid smal 

Ka Ian smal 
Par t’ab smal 

Punya rMal (bSod nams) of 
the family the Purang 
Pra ti rmal. 


The succession is clear except for Kalyanam. and Pratapam., 
but from DT, GR (see p. 50) DM we gather that Kalyapa 
was the son of Adityamalla. GR duplicates the name of ^Dsi 
dar smal, see p. 56. 


§ 9. - Chronology. Now as to chronology, we have some 
points which seem well ascertained. The religious council of 
rTse Ide was held in the year 1076. An inscription at Balesvar 
(Sui Bisung) dated 1223 (cf. G. Goetz, Chronology of the Chand 
dynasty, p. 51 from Fiihrer and Atkinson mentions king 

1) FOhrer^ North-Western provinces and Oudh^ VoL II. Monumental antiquities 
and inscriptions^ 1891, p. 50. Atkisnon, North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, voL XI, 
pp. 516-528. 
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KracaUa Dt^va Jina of K 5 n t i p u r a who most probably b 
the Kraealla of our list. 

The traoslalion of this inscription has been published, so 
far as we can guess (because the text h not reproduced), in a 
very imperfect way by Atkinson vol. TI, p. 516 f.; from it 
we learn that Kriicalla was a devout Buddhist and that he 
had deslToyrd Kartipura. The inscription was issued in DuUu 
and it is dated IMS Saka= A.n. 1223. ASokacalla is also not 
unknown; (see Kielhorn, InscripHon^ of ?iorthem /mith, El, V, 
p. 79; Kiclhoni reads wrongly Asokamalla; »o also in Bhaudar- 
karie list of Iiiscriptitniff of Northem India, El, IX ff., nn. I454» 
1467,1468). Mention of him b made in three inscriptions found 
in BodhgayS; one of them (./oam. Bo. -As, Society, XVI, 
p. 357, Cunningham, jVfnhdhwlhi, p. 78, plate XXVIII), is dated 
iti Lak$maua era 51 (reedited El, XII, p. 29), 

The fioeond inscription records a Sahnijapala a treasurer of 
Dalarntha younger brother of A^okacalla king of the Khasa in 
Sapadalak^a mountains and is dated l^aksmaua era 74 (/j4, X, 

p. 346. El, Xir, p. 29). 

Mention of the some king is made in an inscription » of 
Pmru^ottamasimha of the Xama (Kumaon) country, dated 
mr^ana era 1813, lA, X, p. 341 Jf. and XLVIII, 43 ff., JBORS, 
TV, 273. 

The Iiirv5t,ia eta begins in 543 b.C,: as regards the Lak^mana 
era much has been written; according to Kielborn it should 
start in 1118 A.U. ** according to Majumdar in 1200 ca. a.d. 

According as we accept the one or the other theory^ we have 
two different datations; 

U And aceordioR (a Bhoitwiii Lll Indrojt. fJ. X, p. S4S w™ tlir Trident df Go- 
P«<vdra *rl.rrr Priaw-p JRASB, V, p. 486 nmd Aerkaw-iIU, AjXHlHfK, Op. nC, 
Jl. p. 513. 

fl) M, XIX, p. 2-, R. D. BAPreaiK. JjISB, l»n, p. 2T1; H. C. Rat- 

cpacD'Buiii. Sir jljurviA A/ooW/w Siirff Jwiitw Vahuiut. PsTt II. p. li R* C- Ma- 
juMPaB. TUb Htiiary 0 /Ben^ pnbUtlu^ hy thB Umvernit]^ <if D»M*, VflL I, p. 233 
and S59; Pi. Lai Papi, fC. vol. It, p. 57», 
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KioUiorn 

IITO 

1193 


Majumdar 


Lak^maijs era 31 
" 74 


1251 

1274 


The calculation of Kielhoru uiust be excluded on account, 
of the date of Kracalla: that of Majumdar i« Highly probable; 
there are, it is true, only 83 yeaf!» to cover the reign of 9 kinge 
from Jitoriuialla succeseor of Alohacalla and tho firat inscrip* 
tion of Prthviinalla dated 13ST: but some of these kings ruled, 
if they ruled at all, for a short time; Adityamalla took the vows; 
the reign of PratHpantalla jicems also to have been short 9, 

Afi regards Dit* in other tsources wrongly written 

aDein smal = Aditya malla, we knO'W from the 
DT, Blue Annals, p, 605 that in the year 1219 he was initiated 
by See g b y u n; he is called in BT m n a ' bdag gYa» 
t s' c pa, lord of gYa t'se. But there is no doubt 
that this date is wrong; Adi ty small a cannot be younger than 
Kracalla and a longer interval than required is thus given 
between Mm and Punyamalla; the date of DT cannot therefore 
be accepted. As regardPrthvlmalla the stele of Dullu is dated 
Saka 1279 = 1357; the kanakapatra of Jumla (see be» 
low) is doted $aka 1289 = 1376 a.d. 

But let us now return to the front of the inscription. 
Why is it that in this we find sniither genealogical list? The 
reply is clear when we remember what we read in the inscrip¬ 
tion itselT and in the Tibetan chroniclea as well, ibat when 
Frat^pamalla died without leaving any issue (he had been 
a monk in Sa skya), the tlirone of Cuge (capital Ya rtse) 
fell into the hands of the rulers of sFu rah, sFu hrafis. This 
explains w'hy the inscription contains two vatUf avails, that 
of Puoyamatla from sFu ran and that of the kings of Guge 
whose throne He occupied, when the lineage of the e*os 

1) It !■ wnrtlky qf tinllcr tliqt Uir Tibetan tJdililialL hav« tba rt.curd 

of tbe pioDt Kctivitjfi AlolcicftUi in Cayt, icc jt, 55* 
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r gyal of tkc latter country came to an eiul* It is also 
clear why, if thie it; the case, Pjthvimalla begins the genea¬ 
logical talile engraved on the iuscription with hie own family 
and places on the second face of the stele the genealogy of 
the Mallae (from Nagaraja) whom he succeedcil and of whom 
he took the dynastic name. But if the reading of A. 1. 16 is 
exact the PSlas had also entered Guge. (Goha = Goggadesa 
of Jonaraja?), 

Now' this inscriplitm raises many a problem: are these two 
families, of which the vamSavalis are here preserved, 
directly descended from the Lhasa kings as the chronicles 
would have us to believe? 

One might have been tempted to ace a change in the royal 
genealogy of Guge just when the name s M a 1, r M a 1, 
i,c. the Indian name M a 11 a, takes the place of the older 
dynastic lillc 1 d e . But our inscription poiuu out that 
this change took place before, at the lime of the king called 
Nagaraja evidently the same as Nagaileva of the 
Tibetan sources. 

More than that, we may recall what we said before that 
there are traces of some new events in the history of Western 
Tibet also in the Tibetan lists; they show, though indirectly, 
that Home change happened w'ith ^Bha 1e, (aec above p. 65) 
though the real, definitive split happens to be during the times of 
Nagadftva: w'ith him the aeries of the Tibetan names gives place 
to a purely Iniliau name; after Aiioka that becomes the rule, 
Oti the other hand, the name of the ancestor, NSgadeva is 
followed by strange names Capilla, Kra^icalla, 
Kradbiealla, Kr5calta', A^okacalla: we have 
seen that they correspond to tin: Tibetan names; 


Ciipitla = bsTan p'yug Ide 
Krdlicalla = bKra Sis Ide 
Krailhicalla ^ Grags btsan Ide 
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KiSnalla = Grage pa lilc 
Aiokacalla = A ga Ide 

Kr^i, corresponds photiciicaley to Tib. bKra iis A &Q ga 
is evidently ASota- In Kradbi—calla, KrA—caUSf the syKabift 
Kra, in spite of the analogj'^ i^ith Tib- Grage Has nothing to 
do wth it. Even now in Western Tibet gr ags is pronounced; 
rag (cf. Jischke «. v.) nor is there any poaaibility to explain 
Kradhi with Crags btsan. The second part of their names 
c al I a has as its regular counterpart tib. Ide, hut tt cannot 
be a transcription of Ide; names lifcc CSptlla occur in other 
places, in Kashmir, e.g, Cavillakara the predecessor of Kalhona; 
in Chatnbi, Sahilla (on. the suffix; ilia cf. PisebeL Cnim- 
moiilc der Prakrit Sproeftwt, p. 402 ff.). On the other hand, 
we may rightly surmise that bK-ra Sis, Grags pa, Grage btsan 
etc., are adaptations into Tibetan of personal names of foreign 
or non Tibetan character; calla may be an epithet rendered 
when their names were given a Tibetan form, into I d e on 
the pattern of the title of the previous Tibetan kings; in other 
worils it mav be that these rulers, coming from some other 
part of the Himalayas, and who colled themselvea Khasa as 
A£okalla did in his Gaya inscription (see p. 67), took in Tibet or 
were given the dynastic names of their predecessors; that there 
was lit the Tibetan part of their kingdom a Tibetanization 
appears also, as 1 stated, from the fact that after the san* 
skrll name Nugar&ja, the genealogical lists followed for 
a while the Tibetan ononmstic patterns. 

From our inscription we also gather another very impor¬ 
tant item of information. Wo know from the Tibetan sour¬ 
ces that the son of Nigadeva bTsan Ide p’yug took possession 
of Ya Is’e, Ya rise, Ya tac (PT, GR, VDL, SP) and that 
when the lineage of the Malla came to an end with PratSpa- 
matla, Pii^yaoialla frotn Purang came to the capital of the 

11 Tbuiifb znu»l thiit Boiil J WLI pniuuaced. 
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kings of Cugc; tlus capital being Y a t 9 ’ e . The first 
cnDelusion to be ilrawii from these statements is that the ances¬ 
tors of PuriyamaUa were the mlen^ of Purang and those of 
Nagadeva of Gugc. We shall came back to this point. 

In conclusion the lists preserved by the Tibetan sotircea can¬ 
not be taken as representing the linear succession of rulers of 
one and the same family. An invasion from the south-ivest 
followed the arrival in Gnge of some families from Central 
Tibet* who were responsible for the first eflicient introduction 
of the Tibetan culture after the colonisation started with K ri 
sron Ide btaan and its conquests. Though the inscription of 
Dullu is very difficult to read, from what is legible we gather 
that there was a lungdom in CTiia*^ and that in a battle a j a u 
NagarSja defeated it and therefore he established his capital 
is Serpj^' There followed a period of unrest dunng which 
these families tried to enlarge their dominions at the catpense 
of their neighbours, and with varying fortunes. But which 
were the territories they occupied? How far did tbeir domi¬ 
nions go? it is difficult to say which were the boundaries and 
limits of these two countries Purang and Guge: the problem is 
related to that of the extension ofmNa’ria skor gsum, 
more complicated than it appears at first hand because the 
limits and the divisions of this large province varied at diffe¬ 
rent dates. A few words should therefore be adtled concerning 
the Tibetan country over which these kings ruled, now' gene¬ 
rally called Guge, as being a part of ut fJ a’ Tis skor sum, 

I 10. - Zai Sun and its extension. 1 refer to what I have 
written in TPS; it appears from the sources there collected 
(Vol. I, p. 252, n. 56 and vol, Tl, p. 681, n, 52) that m N a ’ 
r i a was included in the di™lon of the country into c ’ o I 
kVa and k’ri skoT made by the Yiiau emperors. The 

O Perhapt mwthcr nr<-rrni^ brio* * tins if Cln* ud of Ghijp (Gobi) 

i», PI Wr law lo A. U. lb-1?; bat th« raiding it doublfnJ (»« obovi*. p. *7), 
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Y ii a Q 8 h i h, chap. 87, p. U records a Yuan ahuHi 
in N a ! i 8 u k n e r h 6 u n which i« evidently m S a ’ 
riB ekor sum. Tiiie shown that m N a ’ r i s was alreatly 
di^'ided at iIik time of the Yiian Into three a k o r or districts. 
Which were at that time the three districts? It seems to me 
that Mar yul, viz, Ladakh and surrounding centres, Gugc and 
Purang had at different limes different extensions. 

We infer from the ChronicIcA of lite V Dalai Lama that 
the mNa* ris, over w*hich the Mongols extended their nominal 
suzerainty, stretched as far as Lartse in Pnrig, the rulers of 
Ladakh, Guge and Purang mamtaining their principalities 
under the distant supervision or control of the Mongols and 
their 'vicais the Sa skya pa hierarchs. This is implicitely 
stated hy the Dam pai c*o» ahyun ts’u] which 
tells us that mNa’ ris skot gsum was represented 
hy Mai yul mts^D Gugc and Purang. Giige and 
Purang arc well defined, the name Mai yul of the same 
text can he corrected cither into .Mar yul or into Man 
yul'*. 

Man yul is a district of Southern and South Western 
Tsang, bordering on Nepal, its foremost place being s K y i d 
g r o h T Kirong. Man yul at the time of the Mongols 
had become an integral part of Tibet. That region had been 
to a large extent the theatre of the activity of MiJaraspa. It 
should therefore not be oonsitlcred as being identical with Mar 
yul which corresponds roughly to Ladakh. Indeed mNa* ris 
means literally: “part, share of power” os distinct from the pro* 
vinccs of Tibet proper which formed the original confederation 
of the Tibetan clans united under the king's sway, m N a ’ 
ris represented an area which was the private territory of 
the king, coiifjnered in the course of wars. Indeed from an 
old source we know that under the name of Bod yul stod, 

tj Or ii ]iii« pre^rrved tEM nri|[iital furm; Mol from Mskva namr of im blmdayui 
trtlw (l.iwi[i]ch juul boti^rim nHiiitri«>S cf. bilDW, p, M, n. 1, 
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Upper Tibet, m N a ’ r i s, many border provinceu were 
included, TPS, vol. I, p. 252, n, 36 

L flkor: Fu ra^. Mar ^'ul, Zam dkar. 

2. sker: Li (Khotan), Gm za. (Bru za, Gilgit; sBal 
te (Bslti^tau), 

3 . s k o r : 2an zun, KVi te » t o d and s nt a d . 

Tbi$ division is recorded also by the a D e a m Lu gJiu 
rgyaa bSad though here (at least in my copy) some 
names are misspelt; 

1 . skor; sPu ran, Mon yul (= Mar yvil), Zan« dkar; 

2. skor; CV ba (= Li), Bru za, sPal ti; 

3. skor; 2an zuh, KVig pa (for K'ri ta) a t o d 
g s u m (coTT<* Btod smad gsu ni). 

This division is much wider than the uftual one; it covets 
first the westeruttiost countries of Purang, and Mar yul, 
which is here evidently Ladakh (and must not be confused 
with Man yul much farther to the cost) and Zans dkar< 

Then it inciudes the northern ami north western countries 
Khotan, Gilgit, and Baitistan. Then it passes to the land 
between Tibet and the above said provinces, viz. Zan zuh, 
KVi te upper and lower; in KVi te (Ilsuan tsang: Ki Ji to) 
wc must recognize the Ktrata, who lie to the east of the Kali— 
Ganga 

This division though attributed to the Mongols is clearly 
taken from old sources and reflects a situation going back to 
the times of the Tibetan kingdom when Tibet eontrollcd a 
great part of Central Asia> Later, as we gather from the 
other catalogue contained In the K i}alai LoimiV Cftrontcles 
and in another passage of the ^ D s a m bu gliu rgyas 
b S a d which reproduce the situation at the time of the 


From thf! liiii|^rApby of LScnt mnu JJmi pni rg^iil 

hy iht! iTlIi Daki Lama, p. 2B a. 

« K. Lc MuEidA Orimiol, voL XXIX, Pr 
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Mongols, mr^a* ris or stpd mNa’ included 

the following 3 b k o r ; 

L ftTag ma. La dvags, 

2* Man yul, 2an zui 
3, Guge, Pu Urans. 

It is difficult to locate sTag mo; it may be the same as 
Lartse in Purig alludcrj by the V Dalai Lamars CAranteles 
or sTag poi la in the S. W. of Battisiaii, Anyixow it is clear 
that this skor is the 'Mestermnost, and included Ladakh. 
Man \'ul. 2ah Sun corresponds approxImaLely to the country 
to tbe right and left of the Indus from Tirthapuri up to 
Demchog, and Chumurti. 

This again shows that this Man yul cannot be confused 
with Man yul of Kirong^. Such a division is no doubt 
that adopted atsu at the limes of the author of the uDsam 
bu glih rgyas bKad; anyhow it is clear that all 
catalogues proceed from West to East and not vice versa: 
therefore this Man y u 1 = Mar yul, is different from Man 
yul of Kirong; still this confusion is frequently found in TG 
betan BOUTcee (cf. f,i. Vai iju rya eer po in Tucch Ti'Aelan 
iYotes, IIJAS, VoL XII, 1949. p. 491). 

It also appears that Guge and ^an zuii were, at least for 
a certain time, two different things: Guge is ignored in tbe 
oldest list referred to above, and it appears only once in TH 
and to be exact in the latest fragments w'hen 2 ah £uh had 
already been annexed: 2ah zuh is the only name of the coun¬ 
try recorded in the older sections of TIL It was only at a 
later period that 2ah iun appears as divided into three 
parts, one retaining the name of 2au zuii and corresponding 
to the country to the west of the Kai]Si$a up to ToUng: 
K'’yuh luh dhul dkar was its center; Guge was the 

H Mert yol of fDhA Iu jiIw wpi Hundjnijcs micuMcrod w lii it w** 

lii Hnmd (hm ahovr p, 

^ It ibowi tba tint LodiiJdi and Uor yul (M11.A >iil) ore not cwxtonpivo, 
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portion to the south of the Sutlej, and Purang the south¬ 
eastern part, In the Bor* po books only 2att inn is men- 

In fact trt the aDsam glih rgyas bSad, p-10, 
we read that Guge was to the east of the a d c caUed 
^ D a r ba, which is certainly the present Dahadaong to the 
East of La d^'ags, Ladakh. 

On the other hand, Purang is said to be to the east of Gnge 
straight in front (via. to the south) of Gabs ri viz. 
Kailnsa, its capital being Y a t 9 ’ e . We shall return 

Ya rtsc, but there seems to he little doubt that at the 
lime of the author of the ?Dflam gliu rgyas blad 
the capital of Purang was, os it is now, Taklafcot. 

Therefor 2an zuh and Guge are not syuonyms. Zan iun 
was the old name of all western Tibet of which Guge was a 
part, as is evidenced by some of the sources quoted above. 

Zan Sun itself was divided into two parts: s t o d and 
s m a d ; the name Zan ini slowly disappeared, snjicrseded 
by that of Guge given to all the country though origi¬ 
nally this was only a part of Zah iud. It b the same di- 
\ision recorded by Grags pa rgyai mte an, the 
oldest source at out disposal (1147-1216), who makes hKra 
Sis mgon rule over Zah 2uh exterior and interior, Pu rah 
and Ya rt»e. The third share allotted to eDe (= IDe) gtrtig 
mgon was ** K’u bo ia sogs mon yul, K’u bo logeihcr with 

the other territories of thfi Mon * 

The division of Zan iun in s t o d and s m a d, upper 
and lower, goes hack at least to the times of K’ri sroh Ide 
btaau, 

§ U. - The orgam'sflhon oj iht Tibefan state during ike old 
dynasty. A very interesting section is contained in FT which 
gives an idea of the organization of the State said to he in use 


U Pfthjipn. Kunu. 
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at the time of Sron btsan 8gam po: but references to Buddhism 
and the names of some officials (rGyal gzigs k’ri, 
sKves bzah etc.), prove beyond doubt that the docu¬ 
ment refers, at least in the form known to PT, to the 
times of K’ri sroh Ide btsan As a matter of fact the docu¬ 
ment may be composed of two parts which belong to two 
different periods: while in the first catalogue the territory is 
divided into five r u, banners, the non-Tibetan banner 
being that of the Sum pa, in the military catalogue we have 
seven banners. Upper 2ah zuh and Lower 2an zuh being 
included; but we know that 2an zun was definitely annexed 
under K’ri sron Ide btsan though from the times of Sron 
btsan sgam po it had been reduced to a state of vassalage. 
The Sumpas on the other hand had already been annexed 
by Sron btsan sgam po (TH, p. 130). The most ancient 
catalogue is perhaps that of the army. It is also certain that 
PT, as usual, copied from the archives to which he had 
access: this is proved by the similarity Vrdth analogous passages 
contained in bKa’ t’an studied by Prof. F. W. Thomas 
and myself*’. Though I am here interested in 2an zun, and 


I) But this doe* not mean that the organiaation of the state was not made by 
Sroi hUan sgam po-; be was certainly the real founder of the Tibetan power in so 
far a* he sncceeded in esUblishing his unchallenged authority upon the feudal chiefs 
(tHe movement hud already started with hi* jrand father tee TH* p# 1331* 

PT make* him »ay that the peace in the kingdom b not caused by the mini- 
fters; the miniiters are appointed by him: formerly there wa» no law and the king* 
leu or feudal lord* (rgyal p*ran) were divided and independent. He appointed 
four minister* for the settlement of the state: (k * o * d p o n): 

mCar sTon buao yul baud (TH, p. 139) a* k * o * d p o n for Tibet, K*yo6 po 
pun tu& t*e (TH, p. 139) for tah tnh, Hor bya *u ri6 po for Sum pa. 

Superintendent of cavalry (c*ib* kyi k*od dpon): dBa* bZaA dpal leg*. 
Superintendent to information, of spies, mt*oA k*yab kyi k*od dpon 
(Thomas, TLT, II, pp. 121, 424 watchtowerTH, mt*oA k*yab k’ri 
•• division territoriale ”): Cog ro rgyal mts’an yT** mgon. They resided respectively 
in Skyi lod 4o ma ra (cf. TH, p. 48, 49, 52), K’yuA luA rAnI mk’ar (the then capital 
of 2aA tuA), Nam gia don gram pa u’al; the last two in Ri bo yYa’dmar. 

*) TLT, p. 276 ff., TPS, p. 737. But the present catalogue reflect* the period of 
the largest expansion of the Tibetan kingdom: it contains 61 stoA sde instead of 
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the passage in question is fully examined in my translation of 
the work of PT, which is ready for the press, I think it useful 
to summarize its contents, because it gives the best survey 
of the Tibetan organisation at the time of the successors of 
Sron btsan sgam po and aUows us to have a better idea of 
2ah 2uh. 


PT. J« - 19 a 

Bodnoabies of the five Bahhehs (Ru) 

(Bu mts’sms) 

A) d B u t 


I. - dBu-ru 


E. ’01 k’ai lug pa dpun bdun 

S. rMal la la brgyud (the pastes of rMa la) 

W. g2a she mo 

N. Prags kyi gla6 ma gur p’uh; 
center *1: Lha sa Ra mo c’e 


II. - Y Y o - r u 


E. KoA yul bres sna *> 
S. Sa ’ug sUg sgo *>. 


34 of KT, tkoagli the anmber of aUtricU of TUwt proper is still eighteen. tuA ioh 
•nd Snm ps ore considered from the militory point of eiesr ns an inUgrsl part of 
the coontry. It appear, from this calalogne that the Sooth Eastern paru of present 
day Tibet are not included and were not under the control of Lhasa. 

Ddbns ts’aa; once only dbns. *01 k’a is well k«wn: see f. L C. Tocm. 
To Lhasa and hsyond. p. ISO If.: Glah ma gnr p nb may be near t ah. sNa 

mo is to the SW of Tshnrpn and E of Uyng IT. I. p. l^M. A. to «« "“T 

Uiink of rMal ,gro SE of Lhasa: a rMal #gro nn c en ghh was near 01k a. ^hfe 
of bSod nam. grag. pa by the K Dalai L«»a. p. 46. k. But H. R. 
would rather think to a part of the range wmth of Lhasa which contain, the Cokar 


lUh po between the gTsah po and the 5 ah c’o and to the E of rCyal 

me tof 

S) Not located. 
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'W. K'a THg gaAs rLsfi 

N. rMii] 1 b 

ccntvr: Yar luds K'ra fbnig ^ 

B) gTflKd 

HI. - yYai-m 

E. Praf^A kyi f^lah mn p'ub 
S. gl^ A* nam p^i Bna.^ 

V. Bye mB 1 b 

N* aMH U c^u oag*) 

center: ZnA pa ta^al in 

rv, - H u I B ^ 

f Jain nt hktA ^ 

Sw Bal pa i^LaA unm. 

W. Lb ki:m yyag 
Na Bye mo la &fian 

center: Brat^ kyt dur pa anal 

Va-Sum pal ru 
(supplemratBry Laimcr} 

£« glSfe ya] bum nag 
S* ^Mri li nag 


]| Qronp of DiDiiatBiDft lo Uie Spn^h <^f thiC |T»aa pn and: ta Hk ra^f oif Cniu pa 
la. CT. C. Tnccik Ta Uoh and b*y^ndm Home 1956. 67# 

fl Ou K'n |2im^ HO Cp TtrCdf Ta £Aaja a^iil huy^nA, p. 336. 

J3 Nnt 

Mot idoutiiod- MW Ikf Cyaotir time wai Byr mda* IT. tTi L P* 56. 

4 1 caju to t bcaiv thU rivon pofharpi It U to l>t found tlk» SW of Aiado (Mafic* 

aehaT a*a aaf blaek rivor: It Plight bo nTtaCod Id ti ^ wateSf, Jiver^ 

to arkith Km*r ’Wt wnold bave berv a £ a A 1 P 6. latiH or of lOiPO teLati^ diakct). 
Wc mrail irrormbrr that fT»l6 wi# mad] bigfer tban at pnfmlt and tbaf d*“ 
nai^ti a/ Ota* fwom T^E fa TPS. 

*} ZqA io Safta ff^ tbo nortli of fT»aA pa and MW of Sbigatao. 

1> Mot identifird- 

^ Prrlupt Htiia fdaco poaf ih# border whitit MepaL 

at Prrbapfli Yap|i^-l»a ip wbiob oana ibe placo ibould bo Located noar Tfili-Jllimf‘<^ 

301 Mot tdmli6cdp 

tb Not Idnatificdi B. IL Hiebanboa would refer to rthu- pa of TU- 
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W* Vftl iib* ididi po 

N. Niigfl iod gii fp'™* 

ci^n tfiri rGya iud *lag pA t*’*! 


Tatal; 


gT«Ad 


( yY- 
f 


dBnK 


I 1 

Hii kg 1 

dBy rti 1 

Y^“ ™ ^ 

Sum pAi ini 1 

Total 5 BAnnf^rA 

(but in iht yan lag gtum pai 


rn; giutu fat fum) 


Tht IB of pomr (d b a r i *) 

Aft Bftiignad lq diQcrcnt ckiift 


1 

2 

3 


Coir?tTAY 

dBn m cVu, tbc 
lower Iraclft 


CiJiM 


btJAii po mAa^ bt"an po, 

\ tbc mRitif 

p’* brat A *»# «’®, tbp pdwe j bwtn pn rgyal *bi*4*, bt«n 1» 

mifi iln bordtr-liDd* ( {undl royml 

. I 

Y*r lui* ew. 


1 Ya fbrog Cab# k'yim ba «*» ^ 

Qi T- i mGfli (»« IjMia-Tibflrim, IV, I, p- SO in KT 

a fC’ibda [fti.l ve ib | r'ppg^ p. 73.7] inpludKl in Iowm ^ehA) 

y'^ } ,N«b. 

3 Bya *ttg ia ta'igi *> 5 Drai pje^) p*a 


It gS* ynl binn tMg «irrMp«iidi prubaMj to lOyal rtft* tt. E. RichanlMte waiil 
.oBnt • pcMoUilr nktion with Yul Yolof THi Sof aft™ In TI*T (11, p* 3ft 

13S Hao. lift 2M. 27S. IW. Sift 3*1*50)eMW»« b- in tho rrhh (ioo koWw p. 01J: 
Ko«« lod “Uw twr.t kw luat" li a |n|»«Mphi«l trtm oppUcUe to *evcr«l o™- 
1} So oho In the Cal. o( KT, TIT. 1, p, HO- _ 

» FrHup. titber W yog. «f Ujt pa; wo hitow of a Ba ng in gT«a. FT, 1>, I, 

** ODro* rje —hwJ of Dmo (horfR mOBUy of yVa* nt KT ta TLT, I, 
p ia>> » P‘* >*• P’" dtag, Phffuglu noat 3«onNt Evmsi 

Da*. Jwwwr. PP- 3*. Oft TtT. Ill, p. 1*. TW l» • Bya > 1 . .fl«n»(r«ti of Uyog). 
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C, TUCCl 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


14 

15 


Brail and ) , ^ _ 

?iOfi pa ( nam (luxated in — KT, TLT, I, p. 280 — gY<i fn) 

I Epoft (located la XT, TLT, I, p. 280 in gVo 
rag rum upptr proprriy in P’j*i lun Near P'jruA rgyas. 


and luwer 


aev TTK, p. 31. P'yid ua, P^yiA atag rt«ej. 


gTsafl, npper and lower j 

Nam fjv ^dru Id RIuAs Sgd | 

P’yugs \ 

^F'an yial 

Hoik sde (S«e abuve p. 32, n. 1) 
SaA TO and i fBre 

i^rvm pa ^ ) IGe 

§aa» aad 


sGj^ 

fMa 


Glc F yiri 


Gle 


Yot pa great i Braix ka ^in th^ catalogue of KT, TLT, I, p. 27^^ 


and nmall 


Y«l labfl betoDgA to tb^ Bmn k"a). 


three sde of j bBrs blon po (la TLT^ p- 27?) Upper and lower 


2a ga^ 


sKpd 


Nam ra (Nam i a^riA 

rn to the Wa f and (cf. in KTp TPS, p* 738 ffirlh and 
of Amdo) 


Cag goh 1 C’ag 

fDam Sod (perhaps i P^a 
Dam Dorlti of Lbmsa) } 
dKar mo I Hva 

mDo k'aiuA i 
mTl« eVn ® 


18 districLA 


Vt to KT (*« TPSi Pi 736) ^Bro in Up^cr Dud K'yutI po Ip lower 

(ra t R g)- 

^ In Amdo. t.L httmA** .Yavi, p, it if. 

On SoA rti (Myod to) wiw, ro itod and niiqd# ftW Tucd, IT, V- I, p. 49 * 
fCmiq pa i» aUo in oT. KT cacolofp^ in T1>T^ L p. 

df. KT (TPSi 73:^) PiA 8i1r h^'o of gT^oA Gb LnA li in tlic v'oHry 

uf lilt Mij 5 c^n* 
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ttEPOHT 


Military division w 
Aff rrgardfl the Tgod xlo* 


earh banner [w: 

S rgud Htofl 
1 Stati bu c’uA 
1 ^ku gi tftod £cle 


10 


gineflt miUcAry chiiriatvb.i€B 
smaH chiltai^ky 
cbJEiarrhj of gitardi^, 
per^unal guDrdj^ 


I. - d B n r ti 


1) Dor sde (TLT* I, p. 27^; it is in. rMa but tbe tMa «laii bvmg 
in ^P^an yul Dok b4g Gould be ju^t in ipP^aa yvl (iiuggfti^tiou nf 

E. BichardHaTi) 

2) bDg (TLT, I, p* 279 from KT bTc ^jamj 

3) P’yug$ (i&tif.) 

4) ^BraA mU^amE^ (lAiJ.) 

5 ) Com pa (TI.T, 1 + p. 279 bCom pa) 

G) fBri mta^aniJf (TTjTi I* p. 279 ^Brlu a fRn rnti’am^ 

ifl in pf^rJiapA on the boundary vitb d Bus IT, IV^ 

p. Zi; WR enn also tkmk of yBri k'un) 

7) iKyid ntod 

8) jiKyid iimad (fbid.) 

1 StoA bu o*M A = Yet rab (in TLT, I, p, 279 belter; Yet ^abs, 

Ycl mb i) in yYas m) 

1 a k n s r u A = tbe eastern Aide 

10 


M Tile divtiion iat» tboiuidiid-dutcicti, U > t#fritoriiJ divbioiL, 

enn lie lathemf frnin t&eii lumeii vtiiell eMrre«p4nd U> plurcf^ cbiliaicbiei wm io 
caUrd bccpUK rHck territory wai ablifril lo cpotiibate Jn ttne war a iTfiment ol 
one ihaiuand Men. TMn mUiiar^^ paititida of iLe eoutitry b Ulrr an Uiat reflect- 
t^d ia ibr eatnlaiuc of tbo fivr liaiinm (m p- 76k in fact we can ea^y petnUTc 
that the boondancf of dBn ni of that cataJoa^r art more reAtricied thati tWie thown 
Id the niUiloi^' cla^aidtalloii. oit«*aau» Com pi+ Dor ide (if thr idendScadai] 

prDpHMcd by Tlmmo* Li d»i1 If we or# confronted with duplication nf 

placr namn) arc far beyopd the nctiial Umita of dPna aa apodflad at p. tT- 

It ihoiild alfo he rtmemhered that tbia Hit ron^Ehly cnmiponiU to that of KTp 
f« TLT^ p. 176 ff. and TPSi p^ 737). Iforr'orrr ihr i k n irnd n^meuti aro 
HI diajKkfrd aj to form a hind oi protectjos on the four iidei of dBni, wbieli wpa Ibr 
reiidenoo of the bTaan pO^ nl6a* hdm^ and tberefnrw the tmter of the itate; the ihu 




C. TUCCI 


11. - Y Y o 


r u 


1) Yar luAs 

2) ^P’yiA (Cf. above p. 80) 

3) Yar mts’ams perhaps Byar east of Yar lha Sam po and north 

of Lho k'a 

4) yYu abaAs (cf. Yu sna of TH, p. 137) 

5) Dags po (South of the gTsaA po East of Yar luA) 

6) iSfag ni 

7) dMyal (in TLT, I, p. 280 gJJal to the SE of Gri gu mt’so 

between Lo ro c’u and gSal c’u Nycchu of the maps) 

8) Lho brag (to the SE of P’u ma ts’o and the northern boundary 

of Bhutan) 

8 t o A b u c ’ u A Lo ro (to the south of Lho k’a) 


1 8 ku 8 ruA 


10 


the northern side 


III. - Y Y a 8 r u 


1) sToA e’en (perhaps a mistake for sTod yoAs of KT, TLT, 
p. 279; TPS, p. 738) 

2) SaAs e’en (see above pp. 79, 80) 

3) LaA mi 

4) P’od dkar 

5) J^en gar. The place is frequently quoted in TH; it was the 
residence of the kings and a fertile country (TH, p. 158) pro¬ 
bably betwen lower yYo ru and gTsaA 

6) 9 Bra A mts’ams 

7) sPo rab 

8) g2oA (= ioh ioA in the walley of the SaAs c’u cf. Blue An¬ 
nals, I, p. 733) 2) 

IstoA bu c’uA: SaAs 

Isku sruA those of the western side 

8 r u n of dBu ru were on the cast, those of yYo ru provided to the defence of the 
North, those of yYas ru of the West, those of the supplementary banner of the South. 

0 iSfag ni is connected with Dags po in TH, p. 82, Illr the list of KT instead of 
yYu fbahs, Yar mts*ams, Nag fii has: Uan kyah, Luh pa, NaA: our list is chiefly 
concerned with the countries to the south of the gXsan po: therefore Nag fli might 
also be found there: as Uan kyaA, for that same reason, cannot be the well known 
UaA, otherwise we must surmise that the two lists belong to two diflferent periods. 

2) The localities quoted in this catalogue belong to yYas ru viz. to gTsaA; there¬ 
fore P’od dkar must be located there and not in NE Tibet as suggested by Prof. Tho¬ 
mas, TLT, II, p. 294; as to sKyaA ro named in connection with the samep lace it ia 
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PMELlUlKAnY REFOKT 


IV. - H « lag 

1) Maft gar (To ihc south of the gTsai po and th# 3VW of Sa. akya) 

2) KVi KCJTll 

3) Grom pa [ihc difttnot of Lha rtSt) 

4) T.>iw rtair (to the north of Sa skyaj 

5) Myad ru (See IT, IV, T, p. 49: Sec abavp p, 80, n. 3J 
61 KVi ift’ad (TLT, I, p. 272 X*ri t’a) 

7) K'aft sat 

8) Cad pram (TLT, I, p- 277 Cftd bkram; Gad in FT, IV, p. 173) 

IfltoA bn r^tiA: mTs*‘o i&os 

Isku sriifi those of the aouiheni «tde 


V. - Upper i a fi i u i 


1) O CO ^ j bqtmdary of Bud imd Gru gu 

2 ) Mjah MO ) 

3} tun 
4) TiidL mt> 

lito^ hu c'u&: JJaga 


VI* — Lower 2 a d J u 


I he tween Bod and Sum pa 

2) Cog la ! 

3) k^Eyi gTsaii 

ptjft In aud prapcrly nrpr Iwoag <sf» IT, IV, I, p- 13S, rKynA ™; rKyai pn^ 

Sarnadu ffcid,. p*« IT-i fBrii4 JaA » iJ*p rrcordnl in nmw rGyal mc'i iiucHpllDiii. 
IT, p. 153. Z63: os Kffard* iPo rtib cf- »Fft t’ad In gT«i, Ibid-, p- 69- 

0 ’0 l»a {’Olw IiBg> of TLT. 11, p. 2'>3., -iSO-l, Han it anytliinR to do 

with 'OA, OA An In Gru gu ncwnlins to a paatage of Pnd ma t'oA yig? TLl, 
I. p. 27$; II. p. 28«. 

fl Ferha|M Si mo (Si mo baf) of Tl.T, II, p. 2«. tlw dp on thur# 

lURtcd liclDitga to a cIbo rdllTd P h y fl 11 <|| t of. L i ^, dyna^dp name of %bc king! 
of Zah ilia, and the name of one ofthew kingii Lig Uyi rhy n. tee brliiw. p. lllA, 
Snt btei: Gug. Cf. CtmaK, TM. p. 34, year 47Si the pUce la In ^ iiih 
bat neor tha Dm gu. 



4) Yar gTsaA 
1 stoh bu c* nil i 


G. TUCCI 


Ci di (Perhaps the same as Ce ti TLT, II, 
p. 272) 


10 


VII. - Sum pai ru 


1 ) rTse mt’on 

2) Po mt’on 

3-4) rGod ts^an upper and lower 
5-6) 9 J 0 A upper and lower 
7-8) Dra upper and lower 


9) K’a ro 
10 ) K^a zahs 

1 stoA bu c’uA: Nags 8 od 0 . 


11 


total 61 rgod^) sto^ sde 
under 61 stoA dpon, chlliarchs. 


Army. 


Upp' 


sNa nam rgyal rgan 
sBas skyes bzaA stag sna 


Upper 

Lower 


I. — dBu ru 


2 Ru d p o n 


A 1 « 1 


« 1 /»rT¥i 



banner horse: tawney-horse with white spot¬ 
ted mane. 

mts'al bu^): gzig rij 4 (= g z i g 
r i 8 ? leopard coloured, spotted). 


1) Many of these places are known from TLT, On Nags iod see above 
p.79»n. 1: K’a ro is probably K*a dro, Cad*ota, Niya, Thomas) so fJoA, 
upper and lower, is =5 f Dsom upper and lower, rGod ts*an upper and lower = 
rGod upper and lower, rTsc mt*on=rTse mton TLT, II, p. 161 and 318 
also Sc t on, rTse t*on see ThomaS, AO, 1934, p. 47, probably Cb*i t*un in Shan Shan. 

2) r g o d = warrior: rgod ni fbans rab ts*an dmag gi las byed 
pai mid ste. 

In the corresponding place of KT (TLT, I, p. 277) regular mention is made of 
yig ts*aAs pa: therefore the meamng should be “certificate, diploma** cf. below. 
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PB^LlUIffAUir HEFOBr 


baoneir CQgigat (r a d a i) f^d; 1 c « k * r 
probably a kiud of a bawkt k*r a ^ |of. I o e 
apya^it oe spyalii jackal); silk of tiw 
flag (d p a I da r)s reA* 


IL - ru Blludpoii 


I Mya& Htag g>% ~jfyu bti^an 


( mC^lms rgyal dud 

- . . T (gYaa ma^ b^r 

^ ( So gad gnaii bier 

banner borve: yellovp'i^b brovrn Lor^. 
m t s ^ a 1 b u : blue (r L i d k a r 
baiiaer*ea;}ign; red lion# 

tiilL: wbitc black dota (dar dkar aii^ 


TIT. - Jtu lag 2 r n d p a n 
2 dpa^ a la 


^Bro rgyal mti^an ga 
K"yu£ po yym zoA 
gPram ade gur ts^ab 
mCims? ... g'ziga 
banner horse: hor^FH i&abell Coloured with red 
and brownish tufts of haLr: black mane# 
banncr-enNign: white lion flying in the air« 
silk: blacL. 

^_ __ 1 I K^yuA po stag bzan sto:4 

IV. - yYas mSrudpon] ^ 

' (inGuv k ri gnen 

. . _ _ I Pa tfi’ab mts^o ier tsafl lod 

2 d p a ’ af 1 a _ ^ 

^ ( La^i pa mgou ne 

banner horse: blue horse# 

mtfl^al bu! mostagv ^parkliiig* 


p. SS; m 11 * ■ I b ti may be i^th. m t i^n I Tennilioo# rf i; o r k k ■ H: 

] 11 m 5 k or: roiyol rvicnpt ar witk bu. nittAll plvce of woodi,, iL^th. Ah m 

mitter of Cocl mmoy of ihrat nUtbA foand to CentroJ Mim bear only namei vt 
flf. B, C. Eopo^MB-flecjmaEKHfl* Kaoawfuaa mfiorciM n^ntywmaa na jif^pAU, HifipaH- 
Hsa D. £. ^iJiaaiiii^ y^itie aarniCKli itacmryni BocTOKuoeaeuiiH, A. B. GCCFi Ton^ V[| 
pp, J<S7-1TS and Ikt review of C# UhaY in Aeia Oiieiii, Tom.^ IV. 

faic# 1-3+1955, p. 304 ly Fcrliapi t&th oitt^aL ba bsd b di^cnat cobar 4u;cord* 
ia^ to tbo army pad obo m •ymbol of tbo 

0 E D d a r d ni D r p o lam h* tm. d i A d p a 1 d r r d ai a r p o i toat 
tOJTupl; tbe text aiwiUy pvet botli the rrablroi wbicli il bd BEumaJ and the colour 
of tbo SMg: KTK, V, p. 9, la a Z c e + tamo (TifoMASp TLT, p« 279. a# iOk 
5*5 ni 6 ilkBTHait%t k'B or ait^iii dkaf,. wbiti^b bliifi« 
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G* TUCCI 


ensign: k * y u ^ 
silk: black wlih sput^ 

clviliHDEf labnurerji 

Yyu4 mi B d ft (yyuii oppoEit« to rgod) 
aIbo caUpi) k*eA (ii has ootliing to do witb Cb^ keng to oulti^ 

v&tftf to 1 ill.J d b a b t las b y « d k y i fn i 
also called: y 4 ^ k ^ ft A j[= b t n njl or 

ovpr them Srie pa sNub# tje (TH, p. 83) etc* 9 nmfttcms^ 

in alb 

Trdsi; lo Aam rta rdei^ etc, equemcs, groams 
T g A r o n a g A m k * A n saddle taakcni etr. 

S rgya ja ts^oA pa metchaols ofdunese tra^ eitc.; 3 holdets of 
wovenlents etc* (?) gdag« sbra gdatn fttc* 

4 tings who should procure all ncceBBary things: 

idft rgyal®? 

li rgyal (king furnisher of bell mrta]) 

IcAge rgyal (iron) 

rtfiA rgyal (omnBftmftiiLs: It shnnld be rftmciabftrftd tkoi 
even now in Ladakh the mnsiciatiB fttc. are said lo be 

Mon % 

They collected taxes (d p y a), oUered trifautft and were Inc laded 
among subjects. 


Nam pa 
Bal po 
Sum pa 
Mon 


n TlirrrAjre Mtmn p^nA^g^ of TH »lioald h* jiep^rdin^: f.Lt p. 36, 

ytMT 94 ik^i jrniimi ■□ rgod! yy^ft loi pA bknk: a 

great p ^« I q i ot CmililaTy men aod dvikiai Wen? &lirainuiicd: pi lot W ikft 
mraninK oF ceiiftii»; ibe lunc al p. SL 

*1 La Aun u the naine df ikp egneiry who UlleriJ the king Gd pun: he abo w*i 
fl r t a T dm ih^rehire it odl m per^nat luunc hat ■ niDie df ah n^cer: fthief 
poani* CL TLT, Ilf, p, 6u. 

3) Bdt ihr mcaaing of | a r t> A it uiiecrlAlii+ 

t«RTi p«rlMj><£nai 91 ** 8 ? On tbt t«Bt« (bUek) uid tbc 

TibcLui jtnny, «cc TLT, I, p, tli, 

® it Is difErttll tn tKcrtnin tiis mcwuiif of lilc tim; It uuy be: jianit or 
enunirnt. oinlmrat. iiudiciDf, or fmrtnJIy tnjunin: eerh kjofdojn supplits some 

mejul KaodA 1 thitik tbr meaiiiitp of onuiitAnt Is hm prcltroble. 

On Uk Afnn in Ladokb cf. K, UlsncTTi c G. DAt?iu>U, SpeJiziviu 
*’ Filipp!, Strir II, VoL IX; I, Tipi bMiini. p, l37 ff., 159 HVj TLT, IT, p.SBB. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT 


Officials 


stod 

^Bro j 

1 

smad 

mC^ims 

» 3 sku iah 

bar 

sNa nam j 

1 

sBas 

blon 

blon e’en 


3 dpa* bai sde, regiment of the brave men 
1) Upper countries (s t o d) 

(^Bro, K’yuA, mCar, sNubs, gl^on; these were dp on of the 5 
sde of Gug and C’og) from Ri bran stag pa go6 up to Mon dbral 
k^a bii subduers of the Cru gu. 

intermediate countries (b a r): sBas, dpon of Nags Sod from Ri 
pen ma lun up to C'a shod dah pa subduer of ljai&. 
lower country (s m a d): 9 sde of mT’on k’yab srid and 6 sto6 sde 
of the A Sa, from rMa bom ra (? reading doubtful) up to Ka Vah 
klu ts’e the son of ITon Iton, officer of P’yugs mts^am, subduer 
of China. 


7 dpon^) 1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


y u 1 d *p o n 
civil officer 
d m a g dpon 
military officer 
c'ibs dpon 
road department 
rAan dpon 
finance officer 
p’ r u dpon 
suprintendent of 
cattle 

drai& dpon police, 
magistrates — (i a 1 


- judicial power in small places (yul 

c’un k’rims) 

- subduers of the enemies 

- guides (gSegspaibSul mts^on) 

- (^bru dan gser dan dfiul gyi 

gner byed pa) 

-(^bri mdso p’ru mai gner) 


ce gcod pa) 


1) For other lists of officials see H. E. Richardson, Ancient Hist. Edicts at Lhasa^ 
pp. 73.82, TLT. II, p. 318 ff.. Ill, pp. 91-92. 

V For a reference to victorious wars of the Tibetans against Dm go, IJah and 
China see TLT, II, p. 107, p. 267 ff.. Ill, p. 43. 

3) The 7th is missing. 
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C. TUCCI 


6 great precepts bka’ ^gros, 

6 patents yig ts’ans 
6 seals, marks bkai p’yag rgya 
6 pecularities r k y e n 
6 military distinctions dpa’ mts’an 

on top: 6 k’rims yig» the Laws: = total 36, institutions 

(Bod kyi k ’ o s) 


I. - 6 great precepts: 

1 not to curb the neck of the soldier, to support the old among the 

labourers 

2 not to appoint a military man in place of a labourer 

3 not to issue a command to, give orders to(bka* la mi gdags) 

a woman or a priest (mo b t s u n) 

4 to defend the boundaries, 

to provide rations for (? t s ’ a 1 for ^ t s ’ a 1 m a ?) the subjects 
and not to weary the horse by fast riding 

5 to subdue enemies and to protect subjects 

6 to practice the 10 virtues and to avoid the ten sins. 

II. - yig tsai, highest: gold, 

patents, diplomas: turquoise i 

middle: silver, j 

silver inlaid * may Wgher 

(p’ra men) I and lower 

lowest: copper ) 

iron 

6 = 12; that is: 

blon c^en big turquoise letter 

blon e’en of middle rank and n a n b 1 o n ) turquoise letter, 
c ’ e n p o j small 

lower blon and middle n a 6 blon and ) 

great judge bka’ yo gal ^c’os pal gold letter, big 
c ’ e n p o ) 

lower nan blon and middle bka’ blon gold, small 
lower bka’ blon silver inlaid (p ’ r a men) 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT 


master of seminary (c’os grai slob dpo n), . 

exorcist (skuisnagsmk’an) ( 

dban blon higher stod and lower s m a d i 

(stodsmaddbaAblon)*) ] 

sku ts’o bai bon po viz. the bon po who ' 
makes one recover from a disease, 
gzims mal pa, officer of the bed-chamber; i 
c ’ i b 8 k ’ a b equerry ( 

byah fan gi sa m k ’ a n, guide of Byah fan; | 
mt’ar so k’a sruA frontier guard \ 

sku mk’ar rtse sruA officer in charge 
of the castle 


silver, big 


silver, small 


yab ababs rus drug etc. descendents of the ) 

six ancestral tribes? \ bronze 

(TPS, p. 716) \ 


cbiliarchs and banner oflBlcers, sto6 dp on, and ru dpon | copper 
heroes in battle, dpa’ ba 


6p’yag rgya*): l)bka’ b t a g s - government seal of a pro- 

claim, an order 

2) box, sign of market 

(sgrom bu, k’rom rtags) 

3) banner-ensign, sign of the country 
(ru mts’on, yul rtags) 

4) temple, sign of the Law 
(lha k’ah c’os rtags) 

5) castle, sign of the heroes 
(sku mk’ar dpa’ rtags) 

6) tiger-skin coat, sign of the nobles 
(stag slag mdsans rtags). 


1) The expression is very difficult: the fact that here priesU and exorcists «e 
mentioned makes it probable that the d b a i b 1 o n were also pnesU conferring a kmd 
of initiatioD in religion; dban = dban bsknr, as usud. 

2) The usual mefning of seal does not seem appropriate here: »t certainly means 

mark, sign. 

S) Perhaps here box is taken in the sense of measure. 

4) In the text sku mk’ar and lha k’ai are inverted. 
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C. TUCCI 


6 r k y e n , things pertaining to, peculiarities of: 

d p a ’ b a heroes: leopard, g n 6 , and tiger stag; 
mi 8 A a r witty people: v a 4 u r, muzzle of a fox: 
y a r a b 8 , high rank people: 1 h a c ’ o 8 , doctrine of the gods 
(Buddhism); 

gyuA po, folk: t^ags daA bon, weaving and Bon religion; 
mdsaAs pa, nobles: diplomas, yig ts^aAs; 

A a n pa, wicked: theft r k u n m a : 


6dpa’ mt8*an: stag stod tiger (skin), upper part 
s^'mbols of a 

dpa’ stagsmad lower part, 

z a r e’en gold brocade, big 
z a r c ’ u A 
rgod ras 


gold brocade, small 
cotton cloth for the rgod, the 
military men 
tiger-skin coat. 


stag slag 

9 great Blon po: 

1) higher dguA blon j 

2) middle dguA blonO^^® ® husband they looked after external 

3) lower dguA blon \ \ 


4-6) na& blon (higher, middle, lower) j 

( home affairs 

I they rewarded even the son of an 
enemy if he had behaved properly, 
but punished even their own son 
if he had behaved wrongly, 

Ja p. 18 a 

6 B o d k * o 8 , insti- ( blon took 

tutione, admini- assembly, (, d u n s a) of 

stration *• l ^^Bus; three d p a * s d e protected the 

( boundaries 


It is not my purpose to discuss here all the complicated 
problems which these passages suggest: as I said, I have dealt 

>) The meaning of k ’ o i, m k * o s, ti to administrate a country, to appoint oflB- 
cen, to make a cenaus, to register the population and its resources. 

*) See above p. 87. 
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with them in the notes to my translation of PT; suffice it to say 
that from this document also we gather that 2ah zuh was divided 
into two parts, stod and smad, stod being the re¬ 
motest, westernmost portion; the fact that in 2ah zuh s m a d, 
Lower 2. i. we find a country called G u g g e or Gug 
should not make us believe that this name is the eqmvalent 
of Guge and therefore identify Lower 2ah zuh with Guge, viz, 
with the south-western part of W estern Tibet This is 
excluded by the mention of the Sumpas, betw’een which and 
Bod, 2ah zuh smad is said to be: it was therefore bordering 
on the Sum pas the Supiya of the kharo^thi documents*^ who, 
according to this catalogue, were considered to dwell between 
East Tibet and China, approximately in the rGyal roh region. 
2ah 2uh stod, on the other hand, or at least a part of it w’as 
bordering, as we saM', on the Gru gu^ country viz. approxi¬ 
mately the Lob-Niya region. 

It is clear that during the times of the Tibetan kings 2ah 2uh 
designated a country much bigger than wes upposed: it covered 
not only all Western Tibet, but also Byah t’ah up to Turkestan, 
as far as Khotan and the territory to the South of Shan Shan 
bordering to the East on the Sumpa, viz. reaching the Niachu. 
This is suggested not only by the very important catalogue 
preserved by PT, but also by other texts, which though their 
final redaction is late, certainly contain very old elements: I 
refer e.g. to a ritual influenced by Bon po ideas, in which 2an 
zun is recorded along with the Garlog (Qarluq) and the Grugu 
as a border land (TPS, p. 257, n. 151: Gru gu 2an 
iun Gar log sogs mt’a’ ^k’ob yul gii bdag). 


>) Namrt in Ku, Cn, Hu ure very common in Central Alia: Khotan-Xuten. 
Kncba. Cnchcn, Curan. 

*) P. pEtuoT, TP, XX, p. 330. L. PmcB. RSO, XXII. p. 87-88; TLl, I. p. 78. 
156 ff., Concilr. p. 38, n. 3. 

S) L. PmcH. RSO, XXII. pp. 87-88; T. Yamamoto. T«y« gakukt. XXV, 1938, 
pp. 1-43. 
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It is also wortliy of notice that to tile North-Eiont uf 
the Ten^'nor there is a Shatig; ehuag pass (Sven He- 
diQ. Southern Tihef, Map, XV, C, 9), There is therefore evi- 
deoec, which further research certaioiy confirm, that be¬ 
fore the Tibetan State reached its acme there was an the moun¬ 
tain piateau eiurounding dBus and gTsan, which were to be 
the core of the new kingdom, another State or Confederation 
Ilf States ruling over the marches of the Tibetan Highland from 
Ladakh to the Drichu touching on the north the southern trade 
routes of Central Asia, 

This docii not necessarily imply that 2ah Sun originally 
was as extensive ns this, because the catalogue of PT rcflce* 
tes the situation at the time of the highest development of 
Tibetan power; it is <iuite possible that some of the new terri¬ 
tories conquered in tlii; north and north-east by the Tibetan 
generals were annexed, in the now military orgatuKation of ibi: 
state, to 2ah iuh proper: which was then called 2ah zim smad 
so H9 to distinguish it from the new districts forming 2ah 
iuh stod. 


I IZ. — Zaft zui), Suvarnabkvmi^ Sfrirdjrya, Cfnodeio. The 
great civilization of Asia knew very little of those countries; 
because 2ah iuh, a country of nomads and robbers, never 
rose to such a degree of cohesion as to form a real empire; hut 
they did not completely ignore them. Some news of tbc vast, 
inaccessible land filtered through the barrier of inounlaiiis which 
hiiTToimded 2ah £uh, and in spite of the legendorv elcmciits 
which always conceal peoplee or things of which it is diflicult to 
have direct know'ledege, they show, as was to be expected, that 
those regions were not considered as a blank- It would be, 
indeed, surprising if the Indians had not been aware of the coun¬ 
try' near the Manasorovar and the Koilasa, which still occupy' 
1*0 great a place in their religious Ideas. I am inclined to think 
thot 2ah zuii corresponds to S u V a r ^ a h h ii m t , S v a r - 
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niibltumit Suvariiagotra of ibe Sanskrit sourcpisi 
Iliuan-tsang locates Suvartiagoira to the north of Brahma- 
pura which is aituatpi] near Baijnath in Kiimaon, or^ accord¬ 
ing to Goeti!, in Chamha {The eariy woodem temples oj Chamba, 
Memoirs of the hern Fnstitiite n» p» 7^ ff- Leyden 19SS). 
” The country is hounded on the north by the great Snowy 
Mountains in the midst of which ie the land called Su—fk—la~ 
na-k'iu-ia-lo (Suvarpagotra). From this country comes a 
superior sort of gold, and hence the name. It extends from 
Kast to West, and contracts from north to Houth, It is the 
same as the country of the **■ Eastern women'”. For ages a 
woman has been the ruler, and so it is called the A'ingdom o/ 
the iFOTneit. The husband of the nrigning woman is called 
king, but he known nothing about the affairs of the State, The 
man manages the wars and sows the land, and that is all. The 
land produces winter w'heat and much cattle, sheep, and 
horses- The climate is extremi ly cold (icy). The people are 
hasty and impetuous. 

On the eastern side, this country is bordereil hy the Fan 
kingdom (Tibet), on the west by San-po~ho (Sampaha or Ma¬ 
laga?) on the north by Khoian”, (Beal, Sijuki, Buddhist J?€- 
cords oJ ihe Western World. London, s-d., popular edition 
pp. 198-9; Watters, T, p. 330). 

Therefore the boundaries of this country, as llio Chinese 
pilgrim w*as able to gather from his informants, were, N, Klu>- 
tau, E. Tibet, W. San po ho. 

Aa regards Tibet, there is no diiTicnhy; but "when the Clti- 
nese ptlgriiu waa in India (039-fi44) 2an Sun had tiot yet been 
definitely conquered by the Tibetans, though it was certainly 
a kind of vawal state, which bad to pro\'ide soldiers etc. **; 
nor is there any difficulty about Khotao. 


l) TH. ^ 29, 31-34, 
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San po hn in coasidvrcd to bo Ssrrtbi. But it is also colled 
Mo lo so 

The speciol features, of that kingdom are therefore that it 
lies between monntaiu^, it ie located to the north of Brahmapura, 
it produces winter wheat, and is rich in sheep and cattle, it haa 
plenty of gold, and woinen enjoy greater authority than men: 
there is a king but in fact women reign: the country is the¬ 
refore considered to be the same as the Suiriljya. I refer 
now more especially to the In<]uiry of Vimataprabha 
translated by prof, F, W, Thomas in TLT, 1, p, 13? ff. 

Prof, Thomas is of opinion that the Oold-kingdom is in 
Nagar and he finds in the name of Nagar itself a confirmation 
of this view. 

Me refers to a passage of the I n u try ** in w'htch one 
of the previous incarnations of V i m a 1 a p r a b h a is re¬ 
membered: she was then a Rakaas? called Hu la who 
after alluring the merchants coming to the Gold mountain for 
their trade in gold, and enjoyed their company, killed them as 
soon as new merchants arrived. One of these merchants hav¬ 
ing once fled because he was made aware of the danger by his 
daughter {a bodhisattva) she ran after him in the form of an ear¬ 
less creature, as on account of some previous sin, the Devas had 
cut off her ears. But w'hcn she caught the fleeing merchants, 
their leader asked her “who could cut off your ears, since you are 
ao strong?'''' In. fulfilment of the decision of the gods she was 
liberated of that curse and resumed her original furra. She then 
aaid “ Because of ears the name of this country shall be Cold 
Race”. This suggests that the name of the Gold country or 
race could be also understood as having some analogy wiht the 

ij Mo I* so ^ ^ (Cu^nuvcHAii, ^RTiifu <./ iFujfo cJ. 9, N. Mo- 

;nnidir, p. 1«4: Mur po yut. Fsascke. yjtiS. IWS. pp- JSS-r. Mtr Ahouy 
br cnirrctcd in i itA ^rigiikAL Wiiav* Hnd Ui^ iv4r4eriiig c^uuLcii^i* 

iha ^iJava pje as Hlraoliyui tribci by A.bbidbpriniivibll&|»ii 

190Sv p. 207) Uid (Si Lb^i du Hamajiap- 

JA., LQia^ Tomt XI, p- 125)- €L Eibovti p. 72* li. I- 
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word “ ear ” or better “ ear-cut Prof. Thomas finds this ele¬ 
ment in the name Nagar, in which he distinguishes an element 
variously spellt gar, sgar, dkar^ very common in the toponomy of 
Western Tibet and surrounding countries, and another element 
na: this may be nothing else but Tib. rna, ear=skr. karpa. 
But this etymology would seem more probable. Prof. Thomas 
adds, if the word nagar is connected not only with “ ear ” 
but also with earless cat as the R akpasi was. This earless 
cat cannot but be the marmot, which brings to mind the story 
of the gold-digging ants, located in that part of the world since 
the times of Herodotus (III, 102): but when we remember 
that in 717 a.d. the Chinese received from the king of Kho- 
tan “ an animal of the species of na(k) ” (Chavannes, Docu¬ 
ments^ p. 127) described in later dictionaries, in a rather puz¬ 
zling way, as a cat-catcher (TLT, p. 168), one may surmise 
that this na{k) is nothing else but the marmot, mistaken for a 
mongoose, called in Sanskrit n a k u 1 a and in Tibetan ne- 
h u 1 e. There may have been a Himalayan word for the 
marmot, na or nak, from which the Sanskrit n a h u 1 a is 
derived? just as the word pipilika for ant as well as for the 
gold collected by the ants may be derived from the Tibetan 
name for marmot, viz. p’yi or p’yi bi. Therefore 
Nagar may well be the “ marmot place ”, which explains 
the story of the gold digging marmots (in India taken for big 
ants) and the etymology of the Inquiry concerning the ears. 

Prof. Thomas, who supposes that the ogress Hu §a was 
sometimes imagined in the form of a marmot (p. 169), finds 
support for his view in the story that the cause of her being 
punished by the Devas was that “ she had become a cat ” 
p’yi la p’yin pas; but I venture to disagree from 
my revered friend and I think that the sentence only means 
“ she had gone outside ”, she had left the celestial world, as is 
often narrated of Gods in India or in Tibet. So no support 
remains for assimilating the ogress to the marmot. 


C. TUCCI 


The learned arguments of Prof. Thomas, which testify to 
his unrivaUed mastery in the most complicated fields of orien¬ 
tal philology, seem so cogent that one hesitates before attem- 
pting to propose a different theory. But, as I have said, the 
Lnltion of the above passage by eliminating any relation 
between the Rak^asi and the marmot, renders the arguments 
now expounded less cogent; moreover it appears to me that 
there is an etymological play between the name of the conn- 
try and the earless being and that it can be cleared only if we 
establish the precise correlation of the two terms in the reply 
of the Rak^asI: because that etymological play is comprehen¬ 
sible only if both terms can be taken by tbe reader as analo¬ 
gous or similar. The fundamental terms are “ Gold-(race) ’ 
and “ ear ” or “ ear-cut if I am not wrong Prof. Thomas 
worked only on one element of the riddle, “ ear ”, but I 
venture to say that the other element, its counterpart, gold , 
remains iinexplained. 

The sentence of the Impiiry in tpiestion has a meamng 
only if we suppose in the original a word which can be connect¬ 
ed at the same time with ear and with gold. In other words we 
require a name which could be taken as meaning at the same 
time gold and ear or ear-cut. Nothing unfortunately can be 
said as regards the original language in which the Inqmry 
was written: though most probably it was Sanskrit (this is 
also the opinion of Thomas, TLT, I, p. 125) or Prakrit. 

We must look therefore for some Sanskrit or prakrit word 
which could explain that etymology. Prakrit savapa 
for ear and s o n n a , for gold, give ground enough for the 
etymological speculations of the pandits who are, we know, 
much inclined to such fanciful comparisons: I refer, as an 
example to the etymology of p u d g a 1 a or a y a t a n a in 
Buddhbm, Ayam, vijnanam, tanvantity ay®' 
tanani; pudgala “ because it clings to a new form of 
existence” and so on. One may also think of a pun based 
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on kancana, gold (Khotanese kamjana) taken in its proper 
meaning and assumed also to signify' ear*cut kanna, kan, 
ear and c c li i n n a cut. 

Thus, many of the arguments in favour of Survanahhumi 
=Nagar lose their force. Now, let us pass to the other essen¬ 
tial characteristic of Suvarnabhumi: it was the land of gold. 
That Western Tibet—and when we say Western Tibet, we can¬ 
not specify its extension during the times of which we are spea¬ 
king, because we do not know, for instance, its relation to La¬ 
dakh and Zanskar, which were probably under its control— 
was rich in gold is a well ascertained fact. It was there, or 
in its immediate proximity, or in some of its provinces, that 
the legend of the gold-ants was localized. 

A king of Ladakh assigns to one of his sons the gold mines 
of aGog near Rudok. (Francke, Chronicles of Ladakh, p. 44). 
The gold mines of Thokjalung are famous; the gold fields of 
Manasarovar and Kailua are equally known (G. Tucci, Santi 
e Briganti, p. 61); the territory near Byi’u gompa, near the 
Manasarovar, is called gSer ka, Ch. A. Sherring, Western 
Tibet, pp. 140, 156, 157, Journ. R. Geogr. Soc., XIV, 210, 
XXXVIII, 174. Cf. Fr. Schiern, The Tradition of the gold-digging 
ants, Ind. Antiquary, vol. IV, 1875, p. 224; B. Laufer, Die Sage 
der Goldgrabenden Amaisen, TP, vol. IX, 1908, p. 429 locates 
the legend in the Altai, Shiraigol. 

When we read in the Inquiry that under the threat 
of the Tibetan invasion the kings of Li (Khotan) take shelter 
in the Gold-race country and try to get from it the gold needed 
for their ransom, we cannot fail to remember the story of the 
invasion of Zan 2un by the Qarluqs and the gold they reque¬ 
sted for the ransom of the King Ye §es ’od. It is true that 
once we read in the Inquiry that Vijayavarman boasted 
that he belonged to the Gold-race: but the text of the I n q u i - 
r y has been transmitted in such a bad condition that this one 
reference creates no serious difficulty: it may also be an allu- 
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sion to one of his many incarnations, or to his marrying a queen 
of the Women-kingdom. Moreover, as has been well establi¬ 
shed by Thomas, there is no doubt that Khotan and Skardo, 
on the one hand, and the Gold-country on the other, where 
this prince takes shelter when the Tibetan invasion approaches, 
are distinct countries, though on friendly terms. 

For all these reasons I think that we must go back to the 
old views, such as those expounded by Lassen (lAK, p. 1023), 
and locate in Western Tibet the gold coimtry, Suvarna- 
b h u m i and its ruling family, Suvarnagotra. It is there inde¬ 
ed that the Mahabharata, II, 28, 1040-42 near the 
Manasa, places Hataka, the country of gold. According to 
the Smrtyupasthana that is the country of the Ki- 
rata or Krita (S. L6vi, Pour Vhistoire du Rdmdyana, JA^ 1918, 
p. 19 *’) mentioned also in our catalogues, but, according to 
Mbh., its guardians are the G u h y a h a , the attendants of 
Kuhera, the god of wealth. 

On the other hand, I do not know that Hunza-Nagar was ever 
known as a country as rich in gold as Western Tibet. Before 
concluding with the Inquiry I want to add as regards 
the Rakfasi Hu Sa ®, that this Rak^asi, who returns to her for¬ 
mer condition of a goddess, is imagined as dressed in a short 
shirt (z a b m a) made of the hair of wild animals (y i d v a g s) 
with her hair tied up on her head. This last description re¬ 
minds us of the goddess £ k a j a t a , later assimilited with 
Tara. She also takes her name from the hair tied up on 
her head and is covered with a tiger skin. Indian tradition 
tells us that this goddess was accepted into the Buddhist 
pantheon from Gina. The s i d d h a responsible for that 
1 

1) Though the Kir§ta arc also placed in the East^ there is no doubt that the 
Western Himalayas are their home: many authorities in RdNNOV, op. cit., pp. 95* 
96, 98-9, 100, 113 ff. 

2) It is interesting to note that in the Jayadrathayamala one of the 
L&mas is called H i s &: but the reading seems doubtful, P. C. Bagchi, Studies in 
she Tantras, part. I, p. 52. 
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Introduction WtXS the SiddhutiRgarjiinR who got the 
» a d h a n u of the goddess among the Bhota {Sadhaun- 
m 4 1 a T 127* p. 287), Just es Vasistha ih Htlvised hy the Bud^ 
dha to go to Mahncina, Cinabhami in order to 
get from there the £ i d d h i (R u d r a y a m h I a ^ ed. iiv£l> 
nanda Vidya«agara, Calcutta 1892, p, 149)» 

It was there, according to the S a in m o h a t a n t r a 
on a lake called Chola (m t» * o ?) on the Wcetern side of the 
Meri], that NllogratorS iras born (Bagchi, Tcinin'e Suidies, 
University of Calcutta, 1939, p. 46, and /i/0, VII, 1931, 
P- 1)- 

It is also moat probaldn that from those t ra na himaJ ay an 
countrtea the Lamakrama (vhere Lamn is a traseription into 
Sanskrit of the Tibetan woriJ: Lha ino) onginuteil; because theur 
people, chiefly women, were considered by Tantric teachers as 
greatly experienced in magic, so that it was commonly accepted 
that it was there the Mahacinakrama had its origin (G. Tucci, 
. 4 nimadiTer 5 teTies Jndiaie, JASB, 1993, p. 155, P. Ch. Bagchi, 
op. «‘f., p. 41 f. and p, 45 ff, TPS, p, 215). 

Moreover, there is another Chinese source wtrich coTihrma 
my opinion that Suvar^agotra is in Western Tibet and that 
it cannot be located in Hunza^Nagar. I refer to the diary 
of another Chinese pilgrim, viz. Uuei Ch*ao (W. Fuchs, Hud— 
ch^ao’s Ptlgerretse dunk iVordiceJt’Jndien uiiJ Zmiral-Asien^ 
Sitzb. phi 1.-hist. Klasse, Preuss. Akad. d, Wissensch. 1936, 
p. 418). Hucl Ch^ao also speaks of S u v a r a g » t r a as 
a smalt kingflom under the Tibetans; it is reached feom Jfil an. . 
dhara in one month’s journey; viz. the same distance as from 
Takka to Sindh Gurjjaraf That Suva r 5 agotra can¬ 
not he Nagar k to my mind proved by the fact that tn 

Nagar can hardJy be had through Jatamlhara; the easy appro- 
achf and therefore the tradc-ronte to Nagitr^ is through Kash¬ 
mir. On the other hand^ Jalandhara ha relatively near to We¬ 
stern Tibet. 
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From there one reaches the Bias river, crosses the Hotang 
La, and through S|»iti enterH W. Tibet; ancjihur route is through 
the Sutlej and proceeds up to the Shipki pass. There is no 
reason why ^uch » dietaiit country a» Nagar ahouJd he heard 
of in Jalandhara, or be in trade relations with it. 

On the other hand, when Huei Ch*ao reachcH Kashmir ho 
tcHs us about great and small Bolor, tw'o countries very near 
to Nagar; hut on iKal occaston there is no mention of of S u- 
var^ agotra. This could hardly be explained if Suvur- 
n 3 g o t r a w'us in Huoks-N agar. 

We are led to this same conclusion by the passage of T'^aiig 
shu, trull slated hy Chavannes, fJoc., p, 121, for (Jhu>chu>po is there 
said to be one thousand miles to the West of Khotan and three 
thousand miles to the north of the kingilom of Women. This 
means that betureen that place and Strirujya - Suvurtia- 
g o t r a there was a distaiiec three times greater than from 
it to Khotan. This passage excludes Sarikol or Hunza which 
would he much nearer, and pomia again to Western Tibet. 

Nor can we object that in some Buddhist texts, most pro* 
bably elaborated in Central Asia, Suvaroagotra is 
mentioned along wth Uddiy^tta (S. Levi, iYoie» Chinoi$es sur 
Vlitde^ BEFEO^ V, pp. 11, 22, 31, 37) SuJlka etc. (buL at 
p. 32 from Tathagataguhyaka after Banaras there 
is a country called Gold <*rooL), III fact have seen tliat 
ian iiiii was in older times a rather big country covering Chang- 
thang, reaching Turkestan, and perhaps controlling Ladakh 
and the adjoining States. 

The equation S u v a r p a b h ii m t, 124,5, 169,1, S u - 

var^agotra = Slrirajya seems to lead ns to the 
same conclusions. It Is true that there are two kingdoms of 
women in Central Asia (though many more are recorded in 
Chinese Literature (P. Pelltot in TP, 1912, p. 357, n. 4, 
l.ivi, ,4ie.Tonder utul .4le:rciTtdria in indion Literaiurs, fHQ, XII, 
1956, p. 132, W. Eberhard, Lohal Kulturm im Aken China, I, 
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p, 278) but the one with which we are here concerned is not unk-* 
nown to Indian literature and is located in the trana>Hitualayiui 
countries; Strirajya u known to Mbh.^ til, ol, 1991| Xlt, 4, 114, 
it lies between Hiina and Taugana. 

Elswhere it is mentioned along with Cina, TuJehara, Kuluta 
(Mbh,. Ill, 51, 1991, XII, 4, 114). 

Strirajya is known also to Varahamihirat BT'ka- 
tsambita, Chapt. XVI v. 6, as noted by Kern (in his 
translalioa of the same work FerprerVe GascAri/ten, 1, p, 240) 
and euggested by Dhattopala in his comm. (Viziana- 
gam Sanskrit Series, voL I, p, 308) following Ka^yapa who 
writes: 

Parvatii J a 1 a d n r g a £ ca Kosalas T a ii g a n a 

UaU I 

Strlrijyain Ij h a r u k a € c h a I ca Tu^arit Vana> 

V a s i u a h | 

No specific location is given, but from some of the names 
of the other people mentioned, and from the other references, 
it would appear that K^yapa placed the Strirajya in the North- 
West of India. No geographical indication can be drawn from 
R a j a t ar a n gi ni, IV-173-74 and 185 when the com|ucfite 
of Lalitdditya Muktapida are recorded. (Stein, Xofiia'na's 
Rjyaxariai^nf, A Chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir^ vol, I, 
p. 138). 

The fact that many kingdoms of women were known, cau¬ 
sed a certain confusion, all the more so as some of them were 
purely fantastici It is not my purpose to discuss on this occa¬ 
sion the very complex problem; I just want to say that the 
mmiton of Nnkua of the East of the P*ei shih (Pe na pen, 
edition, 97, f. 27 o, b) reproduced in Sui shu, 83, f. ID a, 6 
(cf. also Chiu T^aug shii 197, (f. 5 u, 6b, T*ai p'ing 
yii Ian 796, So, Tung Tien 1043 c) already presupposes 
this confusion between the Su pi of the East and the Nil Kuo of 
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the "West, Aft » matter of fact that text was coneerned with 
the Western Nii kuo (resume in Bufthel], p. 531, note 42); 
this ifi proved hy the fact that a Nil kuo is located to the 
South of the Ts’ung ling mountains (omitted in Bushcll) wluch 
would he impossllile if the Eastern country of Women w'Crc 
concerned, and by the allusion to the trade of satt with India; 
mineral salt is even nowadays one of the largest producta of 
Eastern Ladakh and Western Tibet, traded wdth Kashmir, 
Nepal and the Simla and Almora hills. The text mentions 
as products of the very cold coimtrj" horses, musk? and vaks, 
gold'dust, cinnabar and copper; polyandry is referred to. The 
palace of the queen is nine stories high (nine, as kntm'O, is a 
sacred number wliith the Bun po, whose religion, aci;orditig 
to tradition, was codihed in these parts). The husband of the 
queen is called Kin ch’ii ^ ^ **■ gold*accumulation ”, 

These characteristics point again to Western Tibet and 
its neighbouring countries, where P. Pelliot also was inclined 
to locate Suvar^agotra Strirajya, identifying with this Nii kuo 
the iji h ^ jIC by the Fa yuan chu lin as 

being near Kiu lu ta (Kuluta) (TF, 1912, p. 357, n. 4); he 
explains that name-old pronunciation Sit (Sir)-lip (lap)-as 
Tib. gser rabs gold-race; but the original of Sili is not 
necessarily Tibetan, 

These names Suvar^abhumi, Suvar^agotra. 
Strirajya are derived from some peculiarity of the eo* 
mitry to which they refer, and are left in that vagueness 
which is the common characteristic of the information given 
by Inilian geographical literature concerning the border lands; 
the name Strirajya may be suggested by the autority 
the women in that country were supposed to exercice, as 
they still do in most parts of Tibet; Suvar^iahhumi refers 
to the gold mines of which the country is very rich. But 
most probably the geographical name was Cina. (quite diffe¬ 
rent, of Course from Cina = China) a fact already acknowledged 
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Ly tn^y aeHolars anil now uxadc cf^rtam by out iinfc^ription 
referring to the Western Tibetan country" as Cmn, the country 
that Varahanihira quoLt^R along^^idc wkh the Kirata, Kaiinimlg^ 
Khasa (B r h a t s a m h i t a > XIV\ 29) the country" which the 
TaniratHltva iiieluiJc^i iu Bhuratavarsa, im¬ 
mediately before Nepal ^ and Kashmir (Cinai Mahacma, Nepaia, 
K^mtra; Avalon^ Prindpl^.^ nj Tunttn^ p. 129), the country 
which Arjuna, according to Bhainia (H a r ^ a c a r i t a , ed. 

V, KatiBf voU 2^ 59) had to cross before reaching that 

Hemakuta^ the golden mountain^ which he wants to subdue^ 
that eountry alsot which from the tttiies of I^fbh.^ 11^ 26, 987^ 
584t Xllt 65, 2429 and 3Ji7tn<fapon/w, 327^ 331 is quoted 
along with the Chilite^ Kirala (in tbc text Vilata, false read-^ 
ing for Chi]£ta, S. L^vi, PtohmiCj U Nidd^sa el la Erhatkalkd^ 
Etudes AsiiitiqueSf Paris 192S| p, 24^ cf- Eplgraphla Indica^ XX, 
pp* 7-35), an Himalayan people di^dded into various groups 
(Ronnow^ op. cii. and S- K- Chaitcrjcc^ Kirdia*janaklrti, The 
/ndo-MongoJoids, 2L4SB, 1951 or along with the Uunas 
Mlih., XIIj 336, 12239, or Harahiina, Mhh., Ill, 51, 1990- 


1) S. I.fafli Panr rklwUitirr du -JA, 191B, TooiC XJ, llBl CQ-nntry 

vt Pamirs with tha KbAae; ibuf. p. 126 Qb^ kiJ Apararlnd «uutitrit!» td the iK^rtli 
cif [Li!^ Hi Utility Hi SEFi.|ii]iV upd OiliiiD- Cfi To>t fi Cd^ildldHtiri iBt cTo- 

ntmaiUme d la MimoUv dr Linatkafr^ Puii 19I2« Pp 3S6, 

^ The Jiiinn ”of BlilvAprnkAfiinii hy ^ a e M.d^t a a Ay GQS, 
XLV, p. JIO: IV « j» A K A j A 1 n ■ li £ h ] E k 1 mutt be cqiTB<^c<l Intp Cl n « , 
C ■ 1 n H - 

^ The Cntnbfuc uf the iio»i in thm IddiAD Qficc by E^Ung p. tV, il, 2563 
pp. 373-ST6, ftQiLyHiag tLn MnliicllllkrnmBqBrAt lluit thn rimalA iiq- 

plietl tli^ tisir Qif iqEEic t-wifii of MiblcmiiifruiiiJii tluF tre^e of MibJ'Onflr it wqiilfl be iiitc- 
rcitinit ta riiLli!cc *Din« informuKaii on thl* tree brcniue- one cunnot but reraUftet the 
igrent iiziipoTiaote tiut tbe lug p*f tbp juniper iieee (mjoyed in the Ben po ri- 
IuaL S. L^vi referring to tlii» pn^HiHgqi l/f^, XIJ^ pt 20S, tbiaks I hut (MAbi- 

<'Ina) pud CcntTil Ajiii (Udu) culturcf bpd ileoPiily LBflpeuced the blrtii at Tantrit 
liUTAtun^ Hal Dpr ^bopld rem^mlH-F that the MahKcmabramB » chic Ay conitected 
with WOfiiup of dcitjftA in femiJe fom, Bad iodnlgic^ in fcctupi s^'inlipliKizi which Et iO 
repuhivc to tb? CEuneef that whm lli«y liaiuJatedTintricwprki ibcy pllen oiiutlrd 
or changed die pn^PAgee whitb Mwoied abjectiopahle ta th*ir mord icnie. The Moha- 
ctnukrHniii+ CrnaltMirfta wouJd Titbcr pomt, a* eenter of origiiii !o placet where 
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(Brhatsamhita, XI, 61: Svetahuna, XVI, 28-39 
cf. Bailey, Hdrahuna, in Asiatica, Festchrift Fr. Weller, p. 12 flF.). 

1 must add here that it is highly probable that 2 a h z u h 
included also the country of Yang t’ung ^ or that this was 
its part: Yang t’ung was located to the east as well as to the 
West of Tibet viz. little Yang t’ung and great Yang t’ung. The 
great Yang t’lmg were to the south of Khotan and their country 
extended from West to East for about 1000 /£, and was ruled by 
four ministers. They were subjugated by the Tibetans about 679. 
Other sources of the IX century place them clearly in the East. 
All these facts have been summarized by Demi6ville (Concile, 
p. 28 flF.); they show that there was to the south of Khotan an 
extensive country long more than large, just as Suvarpagotra is 
said to have been: it split, perhaps on account of the Tibetan 
wars and a division imposed by them into two parts one in the 
East and one in the west just as we find a 2an zun stod and 
a 2an zun smad. We also know that the famous clan Mu 
lu (ibid.y p. 26) = Bro originated from the Yang t’ung and we 
infer from the catalogue of PT that the Bro clan was in gTsan 
viz. a country bordering-Western Tibet and Byan t’an: its mem¬ 
bers were dpon of the 5 sde of Gug and C’og in 2ah zun. 

All these facts adds weight to the view of Prof. Thomas who 
proposed to identify Yang t’ung with Byan t’an (though pho¬ 
netically the equation is impossible). 


an extreme aexual symbolism is normal: these elemenU are to be found among the 
Himalayan tribes and also in Tibet. 

To give an example, some of the rituals recommended by the Mahacinakrama 
(chapter 21 of Saktisaipgamatantra, vol. II, COS, XLI, p. 104; it is 
quoted, along with Svacchandahhairava, Siddhdntasaqigraha 
etc. as a fundamental book on the Mah&clnakrama hy the Pura^caryiryava 
Pratapasinha Shah, Banaras 1904, p. 843) are sexual practices, such 
as no need of bathing, the use of wine, long hair besmeared with oil, the position for 
greating is to remain kneeling, placing the forehead on the ground, the use of rosaries 
made of the bones of cows, men, elephants etc. Some of these customs are followed 
by the Tibetans. Mahacina does not seem to be here necessarily connected whith 
the country of Mahacina: it is a method “ the big method of ana*"; the text distingui¬ 
shes five methods brahmacina, divyacina, viracina, mahacina, niskalacina. 
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P&£IIM1?4JLBY BEfOBT 


Thi'i fionclusioii of this long^ though preliminary iliKCusfiion 
to which the inscriptioa of Diillu ha$^ given rise and to which 
the paftfiage of PT has contributed \sdth new argumeuU, m 
that 2ah iun wae 3 big State (or rather confederation of 
tribeft?) before the fonndation of the Tibetan Emplro, but 
destined to succumb when that empire started its expan- 
ftion* ^an KUn bordered on the Indian Himalayas, control* 
led most probably Lad akh ; stretched as for as Boltistan and 
Kholan, atid extended its control over the highlands of Chang- 
thong in a word covered West^ North and north-eastern Tibet* 
ll» Southern provinces w'Crc vaguely known to India as invar* 
nobhumi^ StrirSjyn and chiefly a» Cina, when it passed under 
the control of the rising power of the Tibetans^ 

Unlike the Sum pa^ft district^ 2ah £im was not am* a 
banner; it became an integral part of the Tibetan state iluring 
the tinxea of K^ri firoii ide btsaiiT when Jl was annexed. 

§ 13. - SwjT’iy 0 / the hist&ry 0 / western Tihei. Fomerly 
2ah £uh W'as ruled by a Lig dynasty; its events are partly 
recorded in TH chronicles* At the time of Sron btsan sgam 
po* 644 A*D»* Lig efia 5ur revolted. 

Sron btsan sgam po submitted all 2an luh and became 
master of it* (cf. the story of Zu tse TLT* p- S4 IT. ^)* 
year 653 Spug gyim rtsan rma e^un is appointed to govern it 
662 sTon risan mokes the settlement of (mk^os) 
ziid 

675 bTsan sna makes the scttlerneut of (m k ^ o s) 
^aii £uh 


0 Th\m enmipinit urccjiaflry when lhi- Tibtttim expaaaiflu IawiihI* Central 

Alia itarted: Sroil litiin wsmvd m contnil Cbjiaiflkiiiig nnd Tibet 

bffbif Bl-nrtiTi^ ]il» rantjtai^nB^ 

31 Fqr lUfi r? 3 !wiiu lusrfl umlcd To yw cluui tfl. naid to be in nartbcni Zbd 
cannot be idcnliaed with Do yo in PiLfiii)? at pnapotftl hy Tbowas, TLI* II, 
p- 5^. 
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677 Zah £un rebels 

719 the census {jpQ I u s) of 2an xiui was or 
dercd 


724 the minister sTa gu ri tsab makee the settle¬ 
ment (ink^oe) of 2aT( imi; in TH, |i. 83 ihr king of ^aii 
Sun and his two ministers are recorded; 

Lig sNa SuFf king; 

K^im po ra soils rje 


sToh lorn ma ce< 


ministers. 


In TH, p. ISS f7. the story is told of the marriage of Sad 
mar kar^ daughter of K'^ri sroh Ide htsan, to the king of 2au 
zud, Lig Myi rhya as a result of the alliance between 2an iuri 
and Tibett and of the unhappiness of thU queen in 2an ziiti, 
the campaign of K'ri sron Ide btsau against 2aA £uA, the 
el imina tion of Lig Myi rhya and tJie delinite submission of 2an 
Sun arc recorded. This implies that up to that time 2a6 
iun was in a state of vassallage hut had not completely 
lost at least nominally its independence. 

When that happened 2an iuh was divided for military 
purposes into ten chiliarchics^ s i o n s d e (four s t o h 
s d e and one stori bu c'un in upper 2an zun and 
four s t o h s d e and one stoh bu c’uft in Lower 
2aii £iih see aljove p, 83). Another name for the two parts 
was inner and outer 2aii iun. It never recovered. 

mi ell a Tibetan dynasty took control of the country* it 
had lost most of its northern and north-western provinces: 
the Qarluq greatly contributed in weakening and dissol'ving 
the state independent chiefs took control of Byah Tan, 
Then the Pala family flrat and afterwards Ndgoraja and his 
successors conquered the country and controlled it along with 


n. Di* Qarluq in Oiiim, %'*!. Ill, LQSO, 

n. '2; p, 190 ft. 
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western Nepal up to the 14th century, when some local family 
rose again to power: to succumb later to Sen ge rnam rgyal, 
king of Ladak, (in 1630) and then to be included in the Tibe¬ 
tan state after the Tibetan-Ladakhi war (1683). 

2an zuh had its own language of which documents have 
been found in Central Asia; only at a later time after the 
Tibetan conquest 2ah zuh language gave way to Tibetan 
which slowly but definitely superseded and cancelled it. This 
is a fact acknowledged also by some Tibetan sources (B o n 
rgyal rabs, p. 24, b). 

Let us now discuss the other problem, that of the capital; 
we read in our inscription that Nagaraja established his capital 
in Semja: according to the Tib. sources (PT, GR, SP) it was 
bTsan p’yug Ide the successor of Nagadeva who went to Ya tse: 
the fact was so important that it is recorded in the Tib. chro¬ 
nicles: at that time there was a change of the capital of 2ah zuh, 
Guge. Semja appears also in the tamrapatra of Shituska 
as the capital of Prthvimalla. Where should this town be 
located? In TPS, I proposed to identify Ya tse with Taklakot, 
capital of Purang. But it appears unquestionably from these 
texts that Ya tse, Semja are one and the same place, the 
capital of the Malla dynasty, but Semja is certainly not Taklakot. 

It is a well established fact that for sometime the capital 
of Guge was Tsaparang which to day also is the seat of a 
rdsoh dpon: it was so at the times of D’Andrade But 
we cannot be certain that this had always been the case; at 
the times of the Lig dinasty, when 2ah zuh was independent, 
its capital was K’yuh luh dhul dkar. (cf. TH, p. 116, 1. 8 
where we should read K’yuh luh dhul dkar for; 
K’yuh luh rdul dkar). We have no reason to 
distrust the historical tradition of Tibet according to which 


1) C. M. Toscano, La prima mission* rattolica nel Tibet, Istituto Missioni Estere, 
Parma, s. d., p. 63. 
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Toliug was UitiJl under advice of Kin c'cn bzad po^ by tbe 
early kings of Gugc; being the chief temple of th« kingdom^ 
tl could not prcsuninbly hove been very far front the ca- 
pitolt os 0 matter of fact Tflaparang and Toling ore near. 
But we cannot argue that Tsaparang was abo the capital 
of Western Tibet under the new dynasty, started by Na- 
gadeva. With him the IDe family was outi«ted or made a 
vassal family: the capital waB HhiBed front Tsaparang to a 
place nearer to the country whence the compierora hod come. 
The establtahmcnt of the new capital was so important that 
it is recorded in the inscription as well as in the Tih. ehroni- 
clcs; it was a great change. Then, at a later time, when the 
Malta dynasty came to an end, most probably after Prtb- 
V i m a 11 a , the old family of Guge or some other local fa- 
mily profitted by the situation to return again to power and 
was rcinsLated in the old capital T^ajiHraTtg, fn fact, the 
kings who came after the Maltas belonged certainly to the 
local aristocracy and prefixed their names by the W'oid K'ri as 
the old Tibetan kings had done It is also possible that Tsa* 
parang remained the capital of Western Tibet under the b«;al 
rulers, reduced to the condition of vassals, and that Semjfl was 
the Capital of the Malla Empire, including both the provinces 
to the North and to the South of the Himalaya. All these facts 
weem to force us to the conclusion that, at a certain period, 
about the lull century, two aryan-speaking tribes broke into 
Western Tibet, The one took control of Purang and the other 
of Gugc: that of Guge came to an cod with PratapamalU and 
was succeded by the Purang family which then took the name 
of Malla unifying the dominions of iH« two families, I am in¬ 
clined to believe that the appearance of Utpala, king of Ladakh, 
should be viewed in the same light; he also, as a hearer of a 
Sanskrit name, comes suddenly into the history of that country 

A1jii> lilt Purnng rulen Wure calli^ K^rr; p. 64, 
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and according to the tradition, which we have now no means 
to control, he was the author of the emancipation of Ladakh 
from Guge of which the former had been a vassal state. "We 
do not know whether his family adapted itself to the new 
surroundings so as to be completely Tibetanized (as the inva¬ 
ders of Guge seem to have done) or if after Utpala the old 
rulers of Ladakh ousted the new comers. One fact seems 
certain to me, that about the 11th century there was unrest 
among the Himalayan tribes, and that some groups crossed 
into Western Tibet and there founded new principalities, go¬ 
ing so far as to Tibetanize their habits and names. 

As to what these invaders from the South Himalaya coun¬ 
tries were, we can safely state that they were, as we saw and they 
themselves state, Khasa, who as a war-like aristocracy controlled 
a fluctuating mass of other tribes, those K’ri ta (Kirata) or 
Mon to which the old Tibetan chronicles make allusions. 

Let it be as it may, it appears that the Mallas reached the 
height of their power under Prthi\'imalla who ruled over a great 
kingdom which included Guge, Purang and the Nepalese ter¬ 
ritories as far as Dullu to the SW, Kaskikot to the Last 
(as we gather from the kanakapatra of Shituska, p. 113; 
but there the reading is Kaskot). 

§ 14. - Prthvimalla. Was Prthvimalla a buddhist or a 
hindu? There is no doubt that his family must have been 
Buddhist: there is no record of any apostasy or heresy of the 
Mallas, as rulers of Guge in the Tibetan chronicles. His inscrip¬ 
tions bear always the Buddhist symbol of the stupa and 
start with the Buddhist mantra. But after the extension • 

of the kingdom to the south and the increased contacts with 
India which according o the Tibetan sources were undertaken 
by his ancestor Bipumalla, and the slow but constant penetra¬ 
tion of Hinduism, the hinduization of his court, and consequently 
of the upper clases, was in progress. 
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A great dilTereDce is noticeable Between the pranasti of 
Diillu and iBe kanakapaira of ShituBka {p. 113): while in 
the p T a I a s 1 1 Buddhism piedoniinatcs with it^ synibotB, 
mantras and perhapH invocations^ the kanakapatra is 
fundamentally Lindu. In Prthvimalta'g seal on the kaiia- 
kapatra of Jumla there are the Eymbols of a p a d m a 
aud a Sahkha; his two wives arc comparei) to B h El m i and 
S r! of Vif^iu; he is praised as an avatira of Visyu; in the 
Dullii Htele the L li i k $ u s eonte first in the list of those 
exempted from taxea^ but in the kanakapatra the court 
poet Invokes Brulnnu, Vi^iui am] Mahelvara, the Buddha, 
Oharma, and ^aipgha. This can Be explained more than Iiy 
a ehangt; in the faith of the rulers by the different puBlie to 
which the documents 'were addressed and the different en¬ 
tourage; titc kauapatra was not a mere genealogy and 
glorification of the royal family But a donation interesting a 
part of the country which had already Become prevalently 
Bindu, 

Most probably^ though he could not forget that his was 
the throne of the c*os rgyal of Guge and that the 
most vital part of his kingdom was Wcsicrn Tibet, his reli¬ 
gious policy was a wific adaptation to the beliefs dominant in 
the various provinces of his dominions. 

In all thofic parts where his name is found there arc many 
stone temples and stupas which have no continuation. They 
arc the evident signs of a period of great prcisperity and 
certainly of a liBerat patronage: hut they arc too many, and 
fio widely scattered over the country that it is difficult to Be¬ 
lieve that they were all built at the same time. It appeara 
to me that Prthvimalla, after Nfigadeva, the ancestor, and 
Ripumalla whose eontjucsLs in India are recorded by Tibetan 
fiOtirces, is the most conspicuous scion of a family w'hich ruled 
Loth over w'hat is now Western Nepal and Wcatern Tibet, 
We do not know anything of the organization of the filato 
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but it seems almost certain that it was based on a feudal 
system, the members of the local aristocracy being turned 
into officials of bis kingdom. 

Political unity resulted in economic unity, because the two 
countries, that to the north of the Himalayas and that to 
the south, were economically strictly connected. The kingdom 
of Guge, as we learn from D’Andrade, drew large resources 
from its trade with India; even now*a-days, Taklakot and 
Gyanima are very important trade centers. Western Tibet pro¬ 
duces and exchanges salt, skins, borax, probably in older 
times gold, woollen cloth: on the other hand it imports all 
sorts of commodities from India: utensils, clothes etc. But the 
Tibetans did not descend down the valleys; they do not like 
the hot climate. The trade was chiefly in the hands of the 
hill tribes, acting as intermediaries and as porters on tracks 
rarely practicable to horses. 

The political unity imder the Mallas certainly benefitted 
both Western Tibet and Western Nepal, and made the ex¬ 
changes with the bordering countries easier and more profi¬ 
table. It is a fact tbat unlike what one finds in other parts 
of Nepal, the road beyond Jumla up to Dullu (and I am told 
also to Tanakpur) is generally something better than a dan¬ 
gerous track: in some parts it is very wide and easy; there 
are also bridges which are regularly repaired by the villagers; 
this road was called by some of my informants raj — marg 
a royal road: it is along it that I found the inscription in 
praise of Prthvimalla (see above p. 43); it is along 
it that there rise the stone pillars. It is to be surmised that 
at the time of the Mallas the roads were much better looked 
after than at present; horses bred in Jumla, and which made 
this place renowned, must have been more common than 
now; we see their figure engraved on many pillars along the 
road. The trade did not suffer those limitations and difficulties 
which certainly arose when the kingdom collapsed and from 
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Ho ruins many smal) states emerged, jealous of one anotWr 
and not always on good termcs, 

Prtbvimalla liad a great drcain and did his best to 
realize it; but it seems that Bcjmewhete he met wilh a tlLsaster. 
Tlie Tibetan chronicles stop with him; no inscription of any 
of his successors has yet been found. But without anticipating 
whfti nevi' researchcf ami new doeuraenis may one day hring 
to light, I venture to suggest that with Prthvtmoila the king- 
dom wliich his forcfalhcrft had started and be liad greatly 
extended, crumbled to pieces, and so the feudal chiefs whom 
hit had subdued but left in charge of their possessions rceono 
quered their freedom: the country was split again into snutll 
stales ton poor to claim wilh some fortune his succession and, 
1 ^ often happened in India, fighting one against the other. 
Then: is no doubt that his eonqueats extended very far, com¬ 
ing near to the Vidley of Nepal. From the kanakapatra which 
I discovered in Jumla, but in the possession of a brahmin of 
Sija now in Shiluska, it appears that liia domains reached 
Kaskikot, a place now in ruins on a ridge overlooking, to 
the northwest, on the Pokhara valley. The fact remains, as I 
have said, lliai for reasons which wo arc not now in a con- 
iliiion to ascertain, perhaps on account of some unfortunate 
expedition and the consequent rebeUion of the feudatory chiefs 
in Tibet and in Nepal, for the impact of new invasions from 
the west and the south, the Malla kingdom, came, with Prlh- 
viTiialla, to an end, 

§ 15. - Semjd, Yo ts'e. We have not yet solved the loca¬ 
tion of a Ya ta'e, Ya ise, Semja. That this was the capital 
of the Mall as is proved not only by the iiiseriptinn of Duliu, 
and the Tibetan Chronlctcs referred to above, but also by the 
ka nakapatra from Sijfi a village, a few miles to the North- 
West of Jumla (Fig. 21). Tli!s gilded kannkap atra was aaid 
to be ill posaesfiton of a Brahmin; with the kind nBBleiance of 
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the acting Boro Hakim of Jumla I sent a man to get the 
document. It was in my hands for a little while and so I had 
the opportunity to photograph it. It is dated Sris^a 1298 
(= a.d. 1376); it was written in Semjanagara. The beginning 
and the end of the kanakapatra are in Sanskrit, the 
central portion in parvatiya. 

The Sanskrit portion is WTitten in the most artificial 
Sanskrit by a poet, probably a court poet, in the style of 
the campukavya. It opens with a very flowery and 
redundant description of the town of Semja, srimati Semja- 
nagare, and it praises with very emphatic eulogy King Pr t h v i - 
malla. 

Then in parvatiya the donation of some lands and 
privileges is proclamed; (mention of Aditya Malla rai, Punya- 
malla rai, Tara dei gosaini is made). The donation was made 
in the king's birthday; the order is notified to the a d h i k a - 
rins and other officials of Jumla, Dullu, Kudvana, Palatara, 
Kaskot. The order was issued in two copies one of which was 
given to Gohnu Joisi who was appointed to enjoin its contents. 

It ends with the usual reference to the duty of the king, to 
dharma and the code of moral law recomended by Hinduism. 
The pandit who composed the Sanskrit text was Sivadeva. 

The inscription is of evident Hindu inspiration. 

To witness that the order of the king is not transgressed, 
the sun, the moon, Brahma, Vifnu and Mahe^vara, Buddha 
the Dharma and the Samgha are called on. This shows that 
the king, though giving precedence to the Hindu gods, did 
not forget Buddhism: but anyhow, as I said, the accent is 
strongly Hindu. 

The similarity of the names of Semja and Sija makes 
me certain that the latter place should be identified with 
the old capital of the Mall as: and therefore with Ya ts’e, 
Ya tse, Ya rtse of the Tibetans. It is true that the 
aDsam bu glin rgyas b§ad identifies Ya ts’e with 
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Taktakot but tlu» may be due to a miounJeratauding or 
to the fact that when that book was wTitten, at the end of 
the 18tb ccntUTy« wheu oiNa^ ris had become (he remotest 
corner of Tibet and Taklakot was uothing more than a fron¬ 
tier market, Ya tac of Uic old sources had been identified 
with that city in Purang, But that originally Ya tse could 
not be Taklakot seems proved hy the fact that Taklakot is 
in Purang while it is ascertained from the inscription and the 
util aotirecs that Seinja-Ya ise wj<i the city where Nagaraja or 
kia successor ha<l iransftted the capital of their kingdom, and 
where coasc<{ucntly Puir^yamatla came leaving his ancestral 
home in Purang, when the faintly ofNagaraja become extinct. 
To coticludL* I like to quote another document W'hich indirectly 
proves that the iilfriitification Ya tse-SemjS is right, ft is a 
letter sent by Kun dga* bKaii po to a king of Ya tse. This 
letter is preaen'cd in vol. A of the complete works p. M^a 
of that lama and it is directed to the king of Ya ise (\a ts'c) 
Hastirajafya tee pa rgyal po ha sti ra j a), to 
his eldest son A hru ra ja and to the chief queen ^litsun mo 
dam pa) Dsa gad smal. Kung dga’ bzah po sends his thanks 
for the presents he had received (ihingH in eat ?. al zas , a 
chair gdan, a iirabhamapdola rgyab yol for the 
images and some robes c^os sgos). He givea the king some 
instructions, and recommends him to avoid in every way* as if 
they were poison, the doctrines of tint worshippers of Hindu 
gods such as Brahma. Vi$|^u and Indra, of the heretics as w'cll 
as those of the Mohnmedans. 

ts^ahs dan k’yab gjug dban p’yug sogs dan| 
mu stegs byed dan kla klot c^oa lugf^ rnamsj 
rnam pa kun dii dug li?, in npoh bar mdsod] 

Moreover he adds that alt sorts of puja which prescribed the 
killing of animats he they birds or goats should be equally avoid- 
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ed because they are cause of a great sin, ■which causes rebirth 
in the hells (nan son). 

Then he advises the king to follow the example of the former 
great c’os rgyal of Ya ts’ei (instead of Ya tse used before) 
— who used to contribute to the embellishment of the Sa skya 
monastery: would it not be good to repair all these previous 
gifts to Sa skya which are now^ collapsing? Then he goes on 
recommending charity towards the monks, d g e s 1 o h, the 
Brahmins (b r a m z e), the ^oor, the sick etc. A much shor¬ 
ter letter with brief advice is also sent to the Ya ts’e blon po, 
the minister of Ya ts’e A ya dbah p’yug, who had sent him a 
bronze vase and some medicines. 

It is clear that the ruler of Ya ts’e, Ya tse was a petty chief 
who could not compete with the c’os rgyal of former 
times; those had sent to Sa skya precious gifts, gold and silver 
for enlarging the temples but the new rulers are presenting Kun 
dga’ bzah po with modest gifts; moreover this ruler is no longer 
a Malla: perhaps a Malla(de'vl) ** was his •wife. What is far more 
important, there is no trace of his being a buddhist; in his small 
kingdom hinduism had many followers, sacrifices of chicken 
(still in use in Nepal) and goats were practised; brahmins were 
so important in Ya tse that, in spite of the instructions concern¬ 
ing the hindu sacrifices, Kim dga’ bzan po, thinks it necessary 
not to forget them as recipients of the royal charity. All these 
facts point to a country greatly hinduized: such as Semja, or 
Jumla might be, but could not be understood if referred to 
Taklakot which is and, to our knowledge, always was Lamaistic. 

Therefore the Hastiraja must be one of the kings who after 
the collapse of the Mallas ruled over their ancient capital Se¬ 
mja and the neighboring countries (Jumla): one may also sup¬ 
pose thait he is the same as Nagaraja (naga = hasti of 
Doc. C. 


1) Or: Jaganmila? Cf. the names of the wives of Prth\lmalla, p. 50. 
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For all reaftom il lu me tliat Ya t^e catiiiDt be 

identified -with Taklakot and that the onalog^y Seipja ^ Sijja» 
Sija, eaunoi be All the more so when we take 

into consideration that Sij5^ Sijja after the MoUas, enjoyed, 
at least for a eortHiii period, a paramount importance in the 
Jumta diEtrict and was the seat of a dynasty which came im¬ 
mediately after the Mafias* The e^^tabii^hnient of the capital 
in Ya ts'Ot Semjtl, was considered a very important ev'ent in the 
hLstory of the kingdom since it wae recordedi as we aaw^ not 
onEy in the inscription of Dullu but also in the Tilu-tan chro^ 
tuclcft. Tliia locality Semjat Sijjai ia not marked on the map 
of Nepal one inch =Q mUca of 192&, but to the north-west of 
Jujula tliere la marked a river Sinjakho!^ which unmistakaldy 
points to Sijj^t Sltnj£, Semja; on the saine map^ second edi¬ 
tion, and OD the map XHI of Sven Hedin, Soutketn Tiiet, 
SLmjfi is marked to the north-west of Jiimla^ It was a W'eil 
placed town betw^een the Stnja river, the Karnali and (hfl 
MUgQ, at the junction of many roada leading to the passes 
through the Himalayas into Tibet and therefore \cel| connect 
ted with the Tibetan lerritories cnmjuered by Nigaraja and 
his Buccessors. 


§ 16- — 3finor ckr^nicha or rMnceming the Jumlu 

diasrict and other part a of W. NepaL What happened to the 
Malias after the collapse of their ktngdom and its division into 
many pctiy slates? From some inscriptions of TJoti it i^eetn» 
that a branch of tbe Malta rcuiained in the district of Doti* 
I refer to two t fi m r 3 p a I r a ; one dated Saka 1480, A-i>* 
155S is issued by Nrpatimalla ami cotitaini^ particulars about 
some donaiions of land; it quotes also other naJiiCB of the 
predecessor of the king vin. Gaja Malla and Arjuna Malla. 

The other is dated Soka 1550, 1626 and bf^ued by Rliika 

Aruddba f^ahi- Though the title jSahi lakes here the place of 
that of Malta there is no doubt that the king bclung^ to the 
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Malla family; in fact, the inscription ends with the formula 
in broken Sanskrit: pafanam kfiyate resa samu* 
dram k§iyate jala|prthivi ksiyate r e ij u 
mallabha^a na ksiyate: “ the word of the Malla 
is never destroyed 

I think that these Malla are related to the family of P|lh- 
vimalla because Doti is very near Garhwal which perhaps was the 
original home of the Malla, at least so far as we can now guess; 
the Mallas to which Doc. A refers (see below), viz. the rulers 
of Baglung, took this title in rather later times and have no 
relation with them. 

"We know very little about the events which followed the 
collapse of their kingdom except the fragmentary information 
that can be gathered from some documents which I collec* 
ted in Jumla and elsewhere. These documents may be divided 
into two groups a) tamrapatras containing donations and 
b) family chronicles. One of them (Doc. A) is called M a 1 - 
larajako vam^avall and was procured for me by 
Dirgha Bahadur, the Boro Hakim of Baglung. Though it 
cannot claim to be a historical document of great interest, 
still it contains some useful information for more recent times 
and it shows that there existed the tradition of certain rela¬ 
tions among the various feudal families ruling over this part 
of the world. 

These Mallas are distinct from the family of Pithvimalla: 
they belong to a second and later irruption which tradition 
would have come from Rajasthan after the fall of Chitor. This 
vam^avall is composed of various parts and as regards 
the mythic ancestors follows closely the Mahabharata and the 
Purapas: 

I) Candravamla - of Atreya gotra: Brahma is born from 
the navel of Visnu. Atri was born from the eye of Brahma; 
Atri performs penance and after one thousand years Candra- 
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mas is born; so Daiiltrcya from Vi§t|^ii and Diirv3ba from 
Siva. Candramas conquered heaven, earth and the nether world. 
He took away TarSi the wife of Bi'haspati^ and he was the 
causae of a battle between the Gods and the Asurai?; Tiidra and 
Siva were on the t^ide of Brlmj^pati, ibe jlsuras and Stikra on 
that of Candranias^ 

The son of the latter wai* Budha. 

Vaivahvai Manu of Sflryavamla had no sons: therefore he 
performed p u t r e ^ t i — y a j fi a , but he begot a daughter 
called 115; Vasialha intervenes and according to Manu's wish 
turns the girl into a boy^ who is eallcd Siiftyumiiap 

SudyuTnritt came one day to d place sacred to Parvatl and 
wliich no man could enter without being changed into a wo¬ 
man; so lie ami his attendants were turned into wouicn: his 
horse also became a mare* 

Wandering lu the forest Sudyunma met Budha and fell 
in love with him; PurOravas was then born wdm became a Ca- 
kravartin; then Ayu, then Nahusa^ who on account of a curse 
bcranic a snake; but in the Dvapara age on being touched by 
Yudhifibiraf he became again a man: Ills son was Yayili wlto 
hy hiH two wives begot five childrent the eldest being Yadu 
and the youngest Puru* Puru became a Cahravarlin; the other 
four were given four kingdoms in the four Cornell; 2S kings 
up to Bharata Cakravartin^ Many of these names have no¬ 
thing to do with those of ihc Pauranic lists: Farce VahSUt 
Parbift Sudu, Vahuga^ ***Rityayaif Rantati etc* 

They performed 55 A^vamedhas on tbe bank of the Ganges 
and 78 on the bank of the Yanuina. They reconquered the 
things which Imd been EaLen into the nether world by the 
Asuras* They ruled for 27^000 years* 

TI) nUp 26-49 from Bliaradvaja up to Yudhi^thlra 


0 The tpeliiliK <tt ih« turaei U htn mtiaUincd u found m tht docuiu^nti 
If It ifTiF|iiLir u? mivtu^FXii 
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III) Descendence of Abhimanyu. 

nn. 50*79, up to Laksmicandra. 

rV) Laksmicandra defeats Taratak Rumdin: in battle his 
family acquires the name of Raithor (but below Raifhor) and 
settles in Kanauj. 
nn. 80-89: 

Mitrasena Raifhor, Surasena R., Dhira Sah R., Matimal 
R., Amala Sah R., Saru Sah R., Surajan R., Siddhipal R., 
Jayadrath Sah R., Karnadhetu R. (sic), Mathimal Raithor. 

rV) When the Sultan Badshah asked for the surrender 
of Chitor, Mathi Mai refused and fought a fierce battle: he and 
bis son J ayamalla died and the women committed s a t i. The 
Badshah ordered that the name Raithor should no longer be 
added to that of the followers. 

After the Raithor the progeny of Deva Sharma starts. 
They married Brahmin girls and became Brahmans. 

V) nn. 90-95: 

Deva Sharma padhya (sic) 

Kasyap padhya 
Atriva padhya 
Harisankar padhya 
Sivalankar padhya 
Kalidas padhya 

VI) nn. 96-105: 

Narasiinha Mudula and others asked Kalidas to be allowed 
to go and went near Kanauj; Kasidas desired to go to Mana- 
sarovar, reached the Darbar of Jumla, was not allowed to pro¬ 
ceed further and was given the daughter of the king. Names 
of these rulers of Jumla: Vifnudas, Deud. Dharmad., Deva- 
khar, Sevakhar, Srikhar, Udayan, Bhaskara, Yom, Nimu. 

VII) nn. 106-112. 

Nimu had four sons: Gosalale, Kaprya, Saguni, Kedaru; 
the son of the first was Gotami Brahman, of the second Samal, 
of the third Bagale Thapa, of the last Majjhale (who) become 
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of Tibet; from Kapiya the progeny (podavi) 
of the a h 1 fitarts! 

Kaprya Sahi 
Dhaiiilnraj 
Mcdiniraj 3. 

Jairij S. 

ManirSj 
Kemadar 
Jagaratha (^ir) 3, 

Vni) rm. 113419 

The brother of J agar at ha Sahl was MairSj Said; hia liimS 
was Pokharel BEhun. The son of Jagaratha (J agadratha) Sahl 
was Garje Bhim who waa given the thfone of Jmnla: after him 
the Bam progeny atarted! 

Gajai Bhim Bam 
Bhira Bam 
Jagatra Bam 
Gothic Bam 
T)eu Bam 
Srivasu Bam 
Malayt Bam, 

The youngest wife of Mafayi had a son tailed Ksinti Bam 
who was king of * *. Lalib^ukan. 

Defttendenee of Malayh 

elder mnt S^^acakra (KharSeakra) ruler of Jajarkot; 
younger son: Jagotra Barnt 

I DarHijiiitbimi 1 Aaaqu Flam 1 Ja^a^rdlL« 
riilisr of iuIct of ruJer of 

Eukwn JihJxi Ssiolkol 

The second son of Daraijaithum (also wtitlen Darejoi) was 
taken away by Dhiijcl to be Ms king^ and was called utider three 




4 CahStm n old 
ruler gf 
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different names: Gothanathi, Pithamava and Ahamava^^; nine ca¬ 
stes, called the Tharthok, went with him: Mu4ula, Karki, Pau- 
del. Brahman, Rucal, Bahik, Mahatho, Mimavasti, Kam; first he 
became ruler of Anarkot; his son was Cakra Bam: his son was 
Dim Bam, the son of the last were Naga Bam and Narsinga Bam: 
Naga Bam practised athletics and defeated an Indian wTCStler; 
he was therefore called Malla. His son Narayana Malla married 
the daughter of Mani Mukunda of Tansen (Palpa); he set up 
an image of Devi ^ in Baglung Chaur and extended the king¬ 
dom to the river Seti. He had three sons: Jitari Malla, Raja 
Malla, Kallyana Malla. Jitari Malla became ruler of Jalkot, 
Kallyana Malla of Kaskikot; Rajamalla ruled over 80000 
people including Parvat, Beni and Tholthan. A list of names 
follows some of whom have already been recorded. 

In Jumla, I photographed or copied also a set of vamsa- 
valis or other documents which all come from Sija (Sinja). 
Of the Document “B” posterior to Pithvinarayana, the Gurkha 
concjueror, and which seems to be a summary of previous chro¬ 
nicles, I could have only a copy in hindi; in it the story is 
narrated of Ballraj. This king, the scion of a glorious family, 
was blessed by the vision of Candranath who appeared to him 
assuming the appearance of a Brahmin and acted as his 
gur u . 

They went together to the Manasarovar where they spent 
some time and then came back to Jumla: here Candranath 
invested Ballraj with the Raja—tilak of Jumla, i. e. he was 
made king of this place: he left his imprints on a stone, and 
enjoined on the king the worship of them and having so done 
he disappeared. King Ballraj then defeated the powerful Ja- 
landharl Sijapati of Jumla who ruled over Jumla; this town 
therefore was dependent on that state. He enlarged his fief 

0 Explanation: becaiiAC o) he was brought up in a cowshedt fc) he was carried 
on the back, and c) because he had come. 

2) Mahiikkli, MahAlak^ml, MahtsarasvaU; GP, p. 101. 
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botli to Eost and West^ Hia gloiy was known as far as China; 
the Government of China promised to give Httti seven d h a r n, i s 
17 seers) of goId» horses, brocades etc, A religious 

treaty was also sigited between China and him and many king-* 
lets both to the East and to the West of Jmnla became his 
vassals and paid tribute to Jumlc^vara. 

This dynasty bsted for 16 generations until the Vikrama 
Sam vat 184S^ 178fi when the kingdom of Jnmla w^as taken 

over by Prthvltilrayana. 

The succeasion of the rulers follows; 

BallrSj; his brother was Aviraj 

Vaksaraj 

Bijairaj 

Viae^araj; he had five brothers w'ho went to Humla 
Vibhosa^a (^ic) 

Ma^iraj 

Srlnian Sah who went to the village of Bbudau Jang 

Stjam Sah whose brother went to Tjprkot Juphal 

Vikram SaK whose brother went to Byanis Gan (?) 

Bahadur Sah whose brother went to Bara Chipru 

Vira Bhadra Sflh whose brother went to Tipfkot Dunahi 

Pfthvfpati whose brother went to Tiprkot Raect 

Sural ha Sah, whose brother went to Tiprkot Tara ^ 

Sudarjana, his brother was Subhan Sah 

Srisurya Bhan 

Prthvinaray ap a 

NaranSriyana 

Pr abhuna ray a 

Vikrama Bahadur 

Narcndra Bahadur 

VireinJra Bahadur 

0 Evidimtiy^ in iHd dliiiict of Til^rikvtf 

3) Prohabiy Tlrlkal; all tbifr dkowi ihdl Tibrikot wa* ik? diicf-place af 1 kifl 
diiljict. 
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The statements which follow are taken from another docu¬ 
ment (C) which claims to be an old copy from an original 
dated Saka 1315, Samvat 1516 {sicl the two dates do not cor¬ 
respond) Kartik 7 Sunday (Simday 12, October 1393 accepting 
Saka era). 

It starts with the names of five kings: Maharaj Jalandhari 
Paramesvara, 7 generations 

Sri Maharaj Sijapati Gane^vori, 11 generations 

Nagaraj Jakti Simg of Haradvar, 5 generations 

Maharaj Paramesvara Gaganiraj, 13 generations 

Maharaj Baliraj Badrinath Paramesvara, 22 generations 

The document first records the boundaries of the territory 
of Gaganiraj which are given as follows: 

North: Badri and Cyavni Gumba of Lhasa 

South: Lamjung 

East: Tarikkot 

West: up to Parakhya and the pass of Mahajkhed (?). 

We gather also that Gaganiraj was of the Angustigotra 
(Agastyagotra ?) and that he had given his territory to Baliraj, 
the same as that of Doc. B. There is no mention of the re¬ 
bellion of the latter, but the fact remains that the territory 
of Gaganiraj or part of his territory (Jumla) passed over to 
Baliraj. 

On the other hand Doc. C, which is a kind of ballad, places 
Mukti Sah and Javani Bhan in a wrong chronological order 
as compared to other texts: in fact Javani Bhan is said in 
Doc. D to be a contemporary of Gaganiraj. 

Then, in the same Doc. C, a genealogy follows which in 
many places differs from the previous ones: 

Baliraj 

Vivagraj 


1) As usual 9 for kha. 
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Syamraj 

Bhograj 

PyHj? 

Cmnnaraj 

Mujsaraj 

JasarSj 

Abbikraj 

Bakrurilj 

Prabhoraj 

Dbdoa Salii 

Yikrama Slihi 

Vrvadra (Virabliadra?) 

Muktl Suhi and his brotUor Javaiii 6 ban 

Then Miikti Sshi became jcaloua of his brother Javani Bbiin, 
the trials of ihc latter and his hght agaiitat a snake arc tolil 
in an epic mood; in his feats he was aided by BSlajit Ran of 
Buta (sic)I AkarbinyS R^ul of Lamtu and others. Rewards 
were given by him lo these followers and other champions 
who received many kf eka^ fiefs, from him. 

In document D dated briioJcc srisaipvat 1617 we find 
Jalandhar!, Sijapati Gaijtciivar, Jakti Siipg Harudar (Hartdvarh 
GaganirSj, Baliraj, Badrinath. 

Then it goes on to say that the son of Sijapati was the 
Dharmaputra Gagariiraj; the son of the latter was Karnaraj 
^for Kar^a ?). 

This docunieut ihcn tells the story of Dham Mahatra, Jas 
Mahatra and Bum Mahatra wKo had come from Kanauji Gad 
and had served Kama, son of Gaganiraj; then they misbehaved 
with a girl whom the king loved; the king was angry with 
them and tore their sacred thread to pieces. Then they went 
for 12 years to Tibet in the Cyamni {above: Cyavni) Guraha of 
Lhasa in Bho|; later they proceeded to the sacred river Kharpu 
{written Sharpu) Ginga where they purified themselves for 
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three yeare. But the king not satisfied; then they went 
to Bhaitya (BhatakStya ?) Caud Karnali and remained there 
for seven years* So they went to the Ciiia.Tiisiyfl^Darb3r» In 
the month of Karlik. KarnarS| died. They performed the 
Mason—jap ^smaa5na^j3pa) and Karnaraj came to life 
again. They got back the sacred thread; as a reward they 
received some k § e k a, fiefs^ which are Itstedt donations of 
other kf ckl to others personages foUoiv among w'Kom Ja- 
w'ani Bhan is mentioned - 

Then we are told that K-ortiaraj w'eni to Lhasa being ac- 
compained by Jy am ya Parfiny^ Bogfi K^arki who w^as with 
him for 12 years. Jamya Bogti Karki w'as allowed to have a 
market in Mugu^ CavikHtda., Tflkya, and Taklakhar. The de¬ 
votion shown by JantyS Bogti Karki on other occasions and 
other donation^ he received ate then Tnentioned^ 

The donation of these k§cka given by Gaganiraj is 
now rejected by Bakrwraj (== Vak5araj)i and Takra Javaiii 
Bhan- 

Doc* E* Srigaganiraj had come from Citandi ga4 (Chitor); 
he w'a» altcndcd for three years hy K^lyii Cainn ran a rahul. 
The king was le^'ying the tax called s i k in Accb&m; Cairm 
ra^a Katya raul (so written now) and K£li Bum were with Kim- 
Thcy started attending the king* Donations and privileges 
granted tti them or to others. 

It is difficult at present to aseertain the correctness of these 
dcKumcnte; some times they agree ^omctiiiies they contain con¬ 
tradictory statements. They cannot be said to be chronicles; 
they are rather records of donations made or better claimed 
til have been made by ancient kings to some leading families* 
They are not original documents Ini I faoidy copies^ there is no 
agreement between the eric^ noted; Doc* C f^aka Satn^ 1315 
Srisam, 1516’ Doc, D Sska Sam, 1316 Srisaiu. 1617- 

Morcover^ Sika 1315 would represent a date very near to 
the documents issued by PflhvTinalla; but in those documentfl 
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there is no mcniiun of him. The memory' of hts kingdom had 
vanish bed. 

The only Uiing upon which these documents agree is that at 
Sija^ Sijp (Semja) there wiu^ a ruling ftnuily w1iii:K eJaim^d 
«iit from Jatandhari Sijapati (Doc. B) Ganvlvori (Ga^rfvara?) 
Sijapati (Doc. C); Ga^atiiriij who plays a pToniincm part in these 
documcntci was a dharmapuira of Sijapati. But he had 
given his territory to Ballraj, who appears in Doe. A and B as 
the king of Jumla. According to other sources (Don. D) Caga- 
niraj had a son Kama (Karna) who went (or fled?) to Tibet. 
Another story, iiot dated, claims that Batiraj defeated Sijapaii 
and was the founder of the Jiimla kingdom (Doc. B). 

J^andhari Sijapati appears in almost alt the dwumenia 
as the chief ancestor. He is also found in the v a a vail 
of the rajas of DidJu which starts with Ra^hor raja Ra(an Jot. 
The seventh in this list is Narayaoa who ia said to have come 
to Chitaur Gad from .lotpur: he had two sons, the elder being 
Siiryavam^i, and the younger Jalaudliari; both went to Mana- 
sarovar where Snryavaipli remained: Jalandhari married Ka- 
likadevi and came to Candannath of Jumla (cf. Doe. .\) and 
received food (b h o j a n) from the Brahmins. 

In that Kame vaqi^avall most of the kings have the 
name of Bamm added to their per^ional name. One of them, 
Malai Bajnm, is said to have subdued 48 kinglets of the 
four quarters; his eldest son became the ruler of DuJIu, and 
the youngest the ruler of Dailekh. This Malai Bamm is cer- 
tainly the same os Malawi Bam of Doc. A, whose fourth an¬ 
cestor is Gfithiili Bam in the same Doe. A, just as Gothadi 
Bam is the fourih ancestor in itiK Dnliu Vain^avall. 

On the other hand, Candranath of Doc. A is evidently the 
same as Candaunath of the DuIJu v a qi ^ a v a ] 1, Garje 
bfalm of Doc. A, is probalily the same as GaganirSj of Doc. B 
and C. All these facts seem to show that the various vam- 
€ a V a ] I s have, at least in part, some common source onfl 
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secondly that edinc of the fanuliee who settled a$ rulers in 
those parts of Nepal arc dcHeended from a conimoa ancestry- 

The existence of same rulers recorded in the genealogical lists 
is confirmed by tamrapairas, or copies of limr apa- 
t r a s t which I could fmd^ three rulers arc testified by them; 
one is Vak^araja recorded in the copy of a t a m r a p a * 
t r a in Litakoti 

Tlic copy, to judge from ils present condition, is old but 
the man 'who made it waft unacquainted with the alphabet in 
which the tujnrapatra waft written^ thnre arc therefore 
in this copy not only many dots marking the points in which 
he was Vina hie to read anythin but also the rcmaiiiiiig por¬ 
tions are almost meaninglcftft^ AnyhoWi the name of the king 
and the date can be read and we can gather that the style of 
the document is very sindJar to that of the kanakapatra 
of Shitnska^ it shows that the formulae of the chancellery 
used ai llic time of Prtbvimalla were copied hy the following 
riders; the same can he said of the concluding formula contain¬ 
ing the curse against the transgressors of the royal order. So 
far as one cun judge from the miserable mess that the copyist 
madc:» lha tamrapatra contains a List of privileges 
granted to Raul Goth and it was addressed to the adhikarins 
and other ofliciaU of upper and lower Jiimla: Buddha^ Dharma 
Saijigha, Brahma, Vif^u, Mahe^vara are invoked and the 
names of witncsacft follow, among w^hom many Scary a and 
Kaula ean be discerned- Some Kaula are caUed raja. 

Another tamrapatra of which 1 was gi%'en a copy in 
Junila records Surath Sah and estahlishes some houndaries; it 
ift dated Saka, K46, Witnesses: Suhit raj, Kalubi^taca Py^Tua 
Bhaiidari, KhavS^ Jo^i; in the seal there b the name of the 
king and the design of a I a n k h a : it starts with the 
invocation of Badrtnath and Muktinath- A third i a m r a ^ 
patra from Jiimla is dated ^^aka li04^ A-D_ 1782| and is 
ififiucd hy ^faha^ajad!l^^aja SrSkrf^ia Sah who donatcft some 
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iietda to l^rl Vi^nupadhyaya. An invocation to Badri oath and 
Muktinath prccceda. Thit) Krgi^a Sah cannot J>e found in the 
previtniH lista. On the other hond^ in the biography of the Vth 
Dalai Lama wc read that tn 1679 a mission to Lha^a was 
sent by Narasimha of (Dsutn Ian, viz. Jumla, 

But we are not intcrcaled in establishing the lists of 
these local chiefs: they ruled over a few villages and had little 
historical importance. We are more concerned with the events 
in general that happened in this part of the world after the 
political unity created by the Mallas came to an end. 

The records mention that the new chieftains came from 
R&jasthan, a few courageous leaders with a few followers 
who conquered new possessions for them in the sub‘■Himalayan 
countries; the name of CKitor recurs very often in the docu¬ 
ments; that these chiefs claimed such a descent was known 
also to the Tibetans, ami mention of this claim is contained 
in the a D s a m b u g 1 i n r g y a s h S a d (p. 10 of 
my copy ’>). There is no reason to disbelieve this tradition. 

Around these rulers many families arc recorded and their 
hefa delimited; these families represent the new aristocracy or 
the minor vassals. Some of them appear to he prominent nnd 
have left traces of their names on certain monuments, as for 
instance Raul Javan in Michagaon, Though the political 
unity which the Mallas had established in Guge, Purang and 
Western Nepal, had come to an end, there arc traces that a 
connection hetween the two countries continued for many 
centuries; and with it Buddhism resisted the impact of Hin¬ 
duism. The Etupoa of Michagaon, the latest to my knowledge, 
arc as I said before, of far more modest proportions than those 
of Jumla or .Shituska (a ptace a few miles to the w, .lumla); 
even their form does not follow' the traditional scheme of the 

Wlica C])Ltnr wa* t4ipli3rEd Iwg princm etciped Aud br^pght ihv^ imafEs of 
T'ftjli tJe C*€1I P& ifritb fliEin up Lq Kojnrnutb; mwm itory la tber Didfo 
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1 ^ L u p H . They eviilerttly i^Kow Llial Buddhinm waa in great 
(leclmc. But commercial relations between Tibet and this part 
Ilf the country went on for a long time; we find that some 
members of this aristocracy were allowed to trade in Takla- 
khar, i.e* Brag la mk'ar^ Taklakol; we sec that many of these 
people took shelter in some Lamaistic monasteries (here Gumba, 
— ijgou pa) such as, Cyamni, Cyaviii Cumba: others w'cnt to 
the Manasarovar and to Lhasa: some of them offered images 
to the temples of Tibet* In the Tibetan texts there arc traces 
of the importance of Jumta; some agents sent from this place 
to Lhasa are n^corded in the biography of the 5th Dalai Lama. 
But a part of this aristocracy^ chiefly in the north, was of local 
extraction, an old noblfity which survived either as landlords 
or traders. Such for instance, is Jamya Bogti Karki, who has 
probably a Tibetan name, Jamyii (ajani dhyails). The traces of 
old cultural connections with Tibet still survive in some names: 
k s e k a is the general name tif the fiefs donated by the 
kings: and this word is nothing else than Tib, g i i g a, g £ i 
k ^ a , fief, appanage: lama is Tib, bla ma, guru. 

But now there is no mention of Guge: the Tibetan ter¬ 
ritory is simply called Lhasa; which implies that Guge bad 
lost all its importance ami that the documents were compiled 
after Guge had been annexed to Lhasa, which conquered the 
lorriiory already subjected by Seh ge mam rgya! of Ladakh, 
in the year 1683, when the Guge kingdom lost for ever its inde¬ 
pendence. 

Let us now' summarise the final results w'C may draw from 
a first examination of tho documents discovereiL 

In the end of the 12th century some tribes, certainly 
Khasa, invaded reapciHivciy the kingdom of Purang and 
that of Guge (and probably also Ladakh). The conquerors 
of Guge establisheil their capitals in Seraja, Sija to the north 
of Jumla. In the 13th century Purang and Guge and western 
Nepal were united and this marked the climax of the pow'er of 
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the Mallas. Conquests on a large scale were undertaken; as far 
as Dullu and Kaskikot. It was a large state, based on a feudal 
system which united the local chiefs under the paramount power 
of the Mallas; a new aristocracy was also created at the service 
of the rulers. Hinduism began to supersede Buddhism in the 
Nepalese part of the kingdom. Later there was a new influx of 
invaders, most probably Rajput. Under the impact of the 
newcomers, the cohesion maintained by Prthvimalla was weak¬ 
ened, his kingdom collapsed, the feudal chiefs became inde¬ 
pendent. Guge also regained its independence and Purang 
seems to have been nothing more than one of its provinces. 
Semja, Sija, after the fall of the Mallas and the independence 
reconquered by Western Tibet, fell into the hands of some 
new rulers, and retained for a while a certain prestige; the 
Sijapati seems to have been recognized, at least nominally, 
as a kind of overlord possessed of a certain prestige in West 
Nepal. Its dominions included Jumla. Then Jumla became 
independent under Baliraj and as had happened before, a 
new aristocracy came into being by the donation of fiefs, etc. 
Hinduization progresses and Buddhism completely disappears; 
it only remains on the very border, where it could maintain a 
spiritual and rejuvenating contact with the monastic centers 
of Tibet. A more detailed investigation of the material which 
has now came to light and the discovery of new documents 
will complete this scheme which, for the time being, seems to 
me to correspond fairly well to the real facts. 

It is to be noted that some of the documents which are 
mere records of donations, introduce some rudimentary epic 
elements (as in the case of those concerning Javani Bhan), 
and that the tradition is already well established that some 
of these newcomers claimed to have hailed from Kanauj 
and Chitor. 
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P^a lAa 79 n. 4- 
|iV bfA 86 m I, 
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Palpa 2, 12L 
Pamirs 103 d. L 
PaiLchayat 3B. 

Parakhya 123. 

Puramelvara Gaganiraj 123, 124, 123, 
126. 

Parbir 118. 

Larce Valiiii 118. 

Partbivendra Malla 7. 

Par rti smal 56. 

Parvat 121. 

Parvatl 118, 
par\'aUya 113. 

Patan 1. 

Pa tft*ab mts^o Itr tsaa lod 85. 

Paudel 121. 

PVi shih 101. 

Pelliot, P, 91 ti. 2, 100, 102. 

Petech, L. 25 n, 1, 62 n, 4, 91 nn. 2, 3. 

Pherugh 79 n. 4, 

pi^fja 14. 

piplUka 95. 

pir 16 n. 1. 

pir gyi $du byed 16, 

Piscbel 70, 

Pitbamava 121, 
p*o bra6 sne cV 79. 

P'od dkar 82 and ti. 2. 

Pokhara 2, 3, 7, 112, 

Pokharel Babun 120. 

Po mt’ozi 84. 

prabh&maptj^^ rgyab yol 114. 

Prabhun^aya^a 122. 

Prabhuraj 124. 

Prags kyi glan ma gur p’ub 77, 78, 
prajna 30, 
p’ra men 88. 

Pramodakiimar Ca(;opudhyaya 61 n, 2, 
praiasti 50, 61, 110. 

Pratapamalla 2, SO, 51, 66, 68, 70, 103, 
Pratapasinha $bah 103-104 n. 3. 
PrthvimaUa 43, 46, 50, 61, 68, 69, 107, 
108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 115, 117, 
125, 127, 130. 

Prlbvinaraya^a 1, 2-3 n. 1, 4, 7, 8, 121, 

122 . 

Prtbvipati 122, 


PrtbvipaU Sbab 7. 
pVn dpon 87. 

Po bra^s 19, 55, 60, 74. 

P*u ma ta*o 82. 

Pu^yamalla (or Pu^ya rma]) 50, 58, 60, 
68, 70, 71, 114. 

Parana^ 11 n. 1, 117. 

Purang 61, 64, 70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 105 
n. 2, 107, 108 and n. 1, 109, 114, 128. 
129, 130. 

Pu ra 9 (s) 52, 55, 56, 58, 62, 63 and n. 2, 
64, 73, 75. 

P'o raas pa 52. 

Puraicarydr^ava 103-104 n, 3. 

Porig 72, 74. 

Pu rap 51. 

Puni 118. 

For&ravas 118, 

Purufotlainasiiiiba 67. 
potrefli-yajba 118. 

Pv*ya yul 26 and ti. 1. 

P’ya 80. 

P*yag 80. 

P^yag na pad ma 62. 

P'yag oa rdo rje 62. 
p’yag rgya 89. 

Pyaj 124. 

P’ye legs 14. 
p*yi< p’yi bi 95. 

P’yi Ion 80, 

P^yin na 80. 

P*yin stag rise 80, 

P>i ri 80, 

P^yog las mam rgyal 18 n. 2, 

P’yon rgyas 80. 

P’jTigs mts^auM 80, 81 and n, 1, 8. 

^P^'ags pa 52. 

aP'an btsao mo 52 n. l« 

^F’ao yul 81. 

^P^’aii yul Dor sde 81. 
fP’an yul stob sde 80, 
gP’o brab 52 and n. 1, 
aP>ia Ion 82, 
dpa’ ba 90. 
dpa"* bai sde 87. 
dpa] dar 85. 

dPal Idan graga(pa) 55, 56, 60. 
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cipa* mU»*un 88, 90. 

tiPao gtsug las ap^reh ha 51, 52 n. 1, 54, 
61, 64, 65, 70, 75, 76 and n. 1, 77, 
91, 92, 104, 105. 
dpa* sde 90. 
dpa* zla 84, 85. 
dpon 87, 104. 
dpon sa 18 n. 1. 
dpya 86. 
sPal ti 73. 
aPi Icogs 60 

sPi ti (Spiti) 19, 60, 100. 
sPug gyim rtsan nna c*un 105. 
aPo k*an 82—83 n. 2. 
sPo rab 82, 82-83, n. 2. 
sPrug c*e8 13 n. 4. 
aPu brans 57, 68. 

sPu ra6(8) 2 n. 2, 54, 55, 58, 59, 65, 
68 , 73. 

spy an ras gzigs 56. 

Qarluq 91, 97, 106 and n. 1. 
rab fbyun pa 18. 

Raika Aruddha Sabi 116. 

Raitbor or Rai(bor 119. 

Raja Malla 121. 

Rajasthan 117, 128. 

Rdjatarahgini 101. 

Raja-tilak 121. 

Rajput 37, 43, 130. 

Rak^asi 94, 95, 96, 98. 

Ral pa can 52 n. 1. 

Rama (Sb&b) 7. 

Ra mans 15. 

Rdmdyana 94 n. 1. 

Rantati 118. 

R^a Cbapru 122. 

RA(bor 126. 

Raul 41 n. 1. 

Raula 127. 

Raul Go|b 127. 

Raul Javan 128. 

Raycbaudhuri, R. C. 67 n. 2. 

Red sect, 12. 

Reu mig 16 n. 2. 

Rbye lig 83 n. 2. 

Ri bo yYa* dmar 76 n. 1. 

Ri bran stag pa gon 87. 


Ricbardsun, 11. E. 5, 77 ii. 1, 78 n. 11, 
79 n. 1, 81, 87 n. 1. 
ri k*rod 10. 

Rimi 38. 

Rin c*en bsod nams 19. 

Rin c*en bzan po 3 n. 2, 33, Si n. 1, 
108. 

Rin c*en rdo ije s. gSer t*og pa Rin 
e’en rdo rje. 

Rin sle bya 80 n. 4. 

Ri pen ma lun 87. 

Ripumalla 109, 110. 

Rityaya 118. 

Roericb, G. 34 and n. 1. 

Ron 34. 

Ronnow, K. 73 n. 2, 98 n. 1, 103. 
Rotang La 100. 
ru 77, 105. 

Rucal 121. 

ru dar 85 and n. 1. 

Rudok 97. 

Ru dpon 84, 85, 89. 

Rudraydmala 99. 

Rukum 120. 

Ru lag 78, 79, 80 n. 1, 83, 85. 
Rummindei 3. 

Ru mts'ams 77. 
ru mts’on 89. 

Rva 80. 

sa bdag 11 and n. 3. 

Sddhanamald 99. 

Sa dkar dgon 13. 

Sad mar kar 106. 

Saguni 119. 

Saba^apala 67. 

Sabi 120. 

Sabilla 70. 

^iaktisamgamatantra 103-104 n. 3. 
^akunamala 50. 

Sakyamnni 34. 

Sdlagrdmarahasyam irimuktik^etragandaki* 
prabhrtivividhaiirthavarnanapurahsaram 
11 n. 1. 

Sally&na 120. 

Samada 82-83 n. 2. 

Samakot 120. 

Samal 119. 
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c. 


^tijiiar 11. 

Sumhi 

SaiiiirhA lid, m, 1^7. 

SiiTpjsruuium^Ua 5d 13. L 
5'<rr^tfi^itb]n£fq 
SnrD^nliD Skd-po-1ii>. 

5d^J|:ArfXaMiPp^f<iQ 451 

Squ^ 12* 

Sanjtht riRftJ 5ft- 

Snn-po-lio 94. 

^adft 7ft anif n+ 6k ftp ntad r. 4* 

cVo U2< 

Sji^a tfCfOA Tiiuid jiu IS, 14* 

5artp rgya§ poi rnam far ftfj hya £«i 
me ton 

SvpilduliiLkfa 67. 

^ardtpkrji lid- 
^qraddtaaiiyii t03 fi. 2. 

Sardja^^kai 7, 

Sarupviititirthn 37. 

Sarikal IPP. 

(iur\t Sail Ruvbor 119. 

Sa afcya 16, SS» Sft. 60. 61* 68, ftl, U5. 
So 3kye pa 13, 14, 15. 16, tfl, SOk 60, 7 Sp 

iio fttnp; HIP 77* 

Srlu So. 

Stipjft 71, 107, 10ft, llSt il3* 114, llSp 
126, 129. ISO. 

Sc6 mam i^al lOTp 1^9. 

StiriddiA lOS tt. 1. 

ybyun 69. 

Sep rob (ryl Iha ajoni dpnl ye icf i^DU 
dpA* 63. 

ScU llL 

Se t^DP 04 tld 1, 

SevSkhor 119. 

Shankar Man Shcr Chan 5r 
Shmn Shan 84 d. 1, 9L 

SbArpa Khtzrpu. 

Sbaw 11 n. 2. 

Sliisr Chan 5, % 15 □. 4. 

Sbenioi* Ui. A. 61> 97 d. t. 

Scbi^ni, Fr. 97» 

Sbi^Btze 78 B. 6. 

Shipki lOO. 

Shiraigol 97. 

Bliitiuika 4S. J07, 109, !10, 112, 127, 12B. 


Shri '(■kitiiniiiifl ] n+ 2. 
piddhu 98v 

Sldd|iab4|drju.iiii 99. 

SMdAJniaaiTiri^adii 10^104 n. S. 
Siiiilboji, (kc ri^hty-fdtif, 11, S3. 
SiddbiuirdyApB 3» 

SiddldpHl Baithor 119. 

SijI (or Sijj4> 112, 115, ill, 126, 138. 

Sijani Sob 122* 

SiJipftL; 1.10, 

Sl|apnt| Ompcbvari 123, 124* 

Si li 102. 

Slmlp 102; 

Sindb GiirjjDrd 99. 

Sinjft 121. 

Sit (SI) ^ Up (UpJ 102. 

Siva 7, 34, Mft. 

Si^vudrvn 113. 

Sivu-i)a 5D* 

£ivafailklir pidhyu 119* 

BTTlBhanii-Jfipii 1254 

SnifO*'apaflAdrut 90. 
dod ku k\iri bliaR 84. 

So pad ifiaiti birr A5* 

Sog pit S5. 

Som bhi 13. 

Sri 46, So, llO* 

12S* 

^rlkbar 119. 

^rimap £ih 122* 

^ridogju 2 a, L 

Sni pn iNubfl rjo 06. 

^rlfiurya Dliab 122. 

Srfritiiii Bam 120. 

^sWi/uyoitfako 2 o* I, 
tn Vi^pOpodhyaya 120, 

biHqrt fi|ani po 76, 77, lOS- 

Sro6 be 62, 64^ 

StjDrOjya n, ^4, IPO, lOl, 102, 105. 
Subba 28* 

SubkPn $hh 122. 

SudarUu 122. 

Sudu 110* 

Sadyiimma lift. 

Su -fa-ltt -tift- VHn- ta~k 93. 

«ug pi 103 d. 3p 
Stihii raj 127. 


I H6 ) 


PMUMINAIIV HE POUT 


nUiiii|t 66+ 

Sul jAm JOJ. 

Aiikrti ]]t. 

JQO+ 

Sum |ia 76 u. K 76-7t n. 3, 7ft, ft.^. 103. 
Sum pn (pcopkj ^1+ 

Sum pmi ra 7fl> 79^ 

Sum pu mkVn pu %\, 59, 64, 65, 7U. 
•^i^uyAEli 30. 

Bu pi 101+ 

Suplya 91. 

Siirajna Ral|liur 119+ 

Stirfts«aa Rdtliar llO. 

Sumlhu £iii l££p 12T. 

Surkhet 3, 39, 45, 46. 

Suryuvaqi^B^ 

SQryAVdqiili 136. 

SuUc-j 75t ll)^>+ 
jtfttrudiiAni SJ. 

^ittradhilniVo 50+ SL 

SuvAi^AbkOiiii (or BvarpAfahiLiTiJ) 92, 93, 
97, 100, 103+ lOS. 

SuvflrvMOtTA 91, 97, 99. 100, 102, 104. 

10l-10‘l m 3. 

SviMnhOiii 104. 

Swdiiu Pr^ndvdiiouiJrt 61 U. %* 

SynqiYijj 134+ 

bSatu fdui dfloit pa 37 1- 

liSam Ldf |;IIa 37 11+ 1. 
bSotn 0}.m 29, 10. 

1pbii6» 13. 

HBod nuiuf pa It ti~ 3k 77 u. 1. 

liSiPil uniTiA Idc (qr liSud nam* adr) S5. 
56, 58. 

liSuiL nauia Iduii liatan pul rpyul 

tutflW 73 u- 1- 
It^pin pVf U, 13 11+ 4+ 

pl3>t^ii pui Haul mtm^rin 87+ 

07* 

p!kr ka 97. 
j(«r rpti» log. 

S»er t'oH 56. 

t'og pn Riq c'cR rdo rjc 6J+ 
kSupi pa ifgoO II, 
gniiO 62 m 3+ 

Tug 14, 

1 3. 


Va^ 90. 

p*in^ 6tJi 101. 

T-Uu 99/ 
miAkhir 135, 129. 

TnUakijt 61, 7S. m 111+ 114+ JIS, 
129, 

Tnkru Jii%'Arli Bhan 125^ 

Tikyi 125+ 

tAiiiropulrit ZU7+ lift, llti 137. 

TAnnkpur 11L 
Tnoganu EOU 
Tlrikkot 133+ 

Tutt^ru 121, 

Tjuitrui 11 n+ L, 35+ 

Tun^pmtiii'a IDl. 

TArA 96+ 113+ ]]$+ 

Turii 39, iO. 

Torlkul 37 and 1, 122 n. 2+ 

Tarap 25, 20, 12, 34. 

TurapgHua 3, 

TuripkliqlA 37 u. 1. 

Tgrutuk Bumdiu 119+ 

T'af p^un glli\ 34- 

Tni^ptra^vA.vako 100. 

TAroponl 19, 40. 

Tfgojr L4 b. 1+ 

Tckur lu 77 I- 
T4?b|pi-tmr 92. 

Tlilk ft, 13, 

Thiilall B, 14, 27. 

Tlinrtbak |31, 

TlmtcliJlll 121. 

Tlinkjnlung 97+ 

J'hqmAB, f-'. W. 11 n, 3, 16 n* 1-2k 35 
□i L, 76 Dud D. 1, 79 n. 2^, 80 n+ 3-3, 
Ql Abd b. K, B2 mid a. 2, 03 und lu i-3+ 
«i and uk 1 -3, 85 □. L 86 n* 2-4-6+ 
S7 u. 1-2, 91 b. 2, 9^1+ 95, 96, 98| 14U, 

105 a Rid u. 3h 

1 hull Uh^ri 3. 
li 78 u. 5+ 

llbPt 2, B n. 2, 9, 11, 16, 27. 31,51, 7U 
72p 73, 76 n+ 1, 76-77 n. 2, 83 u. 2+ 91, 
91, 95, 102, 101-104 u. 3+ 104, 105+ 
106+ 107, 113+ 114. 120. 114. 12% 130. 

TibctAxi BiiddbL^m 2. 

Tibrikqi 3, 34. 37, 122 u- 1-3. 
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Tipfkot Dunahi 122. 

Tiprkot Juphal 122. 

Tipfkot Race! 122. 

Tiprkot Tara 122. 

Tirthapuri 74. 

Ti se smar 14. 

Tok-jalung 78 n. 9. 

T’o lin (Toling) 55, 74, 108. 
Tongkha-Dzong 17 n. 2. 

Toran Sham Shcr 5. 

Toscano, G. M. 107 n. 1. 

To yo chas la 105 n. 2. 

Tripure^vari 37. 

Tsa mo 83. 

Tsang 72. 

Ts'ah pa 20. 

Tsan rah bya p’o 17-18 n. 3. 

T’sahs pa bkra iis 19 and n. 1, 20. 
Tsaparang 107, 108. 

Ts’e bdag 26. 

Ts’e dpag med 33. 

Ts’e learn 26. 

Ts’e le 14. 

Ts’e rog rdson 13. 

Ts’e spon 80. 

Ts’e spon bza’ 52 n. 1. 

Tsburpu 8, 77 n. 1. 

Tsonkbapa 12, 19 n. 2. 

Ts’ung ling 102. 

Ts’ugs 14. 

T’ugs rje e’en po 128 n. 1. 

T’ub bstan dar rgyas glin 19. 

T’lib bstan mam rgyal, 15. 

T’ub e’en Iha k’an 16. 

Tiicci, G. 3 nn. 1-2, 8 ff., 9 n. 1, 11 
n. 3, 13 n. 3, 14, 15, 16 and n. 2, 17- 
18 n. 3, 18 n. 2, 19 n. 2, 25 n. 1, 
26, 27, 29 and n. 1, 51, 61 and n. 1, 
62, 63 n. 1, 71, 73, 74, 76 n. 2, 77 
n. 1, 78 nn. 1-2-5, 79, 80 and nn. 3-4, 
81 n. 1, 82, 89, 91, 96, 97, 99, 107, 
121 n. 2. 

I’ugs 62 n. 3. 

T’ugs e’en lha k’an 20. 

T’ugs rje e’en po 62 n. 1. 

Tukbara 101. 

Tukucha 3, 5, 10, 13 and n. 4, 14, 27. 


Tung Tien 101. 

Tun-buang 52 n. 1. 

Turkestan 91, 100. 

9 t’ag 86 n. 4. 
bTsan Ide 64. 
bTsan mo fP’an 52 n. 1. 
btsan po mna’ bdag 79. 
btsan po rgyal ^babs 79. 
bTsan p’yug Ide 107. 
bTsan sna 105. 
btsun mo dam pa 114. 
gTsan 16, 78 and n. 5, 79 and n. 3, 80 
and n. 1-3, 81, 82, 82-83 n. 2, 92, 
104. 

gTsan Gle lun 80 n. 4. 
gTsan po 77 n. 2, 78 n. 1-6, 82 and 
n. 1, 83. 

gTsan rab bya p’oi le va 18. 

ITon Iton 87. 

.mt’ar so k’a srub 89. 
mt’ib dkar 85 n. 2. 
mt’ib k’a 85 n. 2. 
mT’o Idib 59. 
mT’o lib 52. 

mT’o lib dpal gyi Iba k’ab 54. 

mT’om ra 87. 

mt’ob k’yab k’ri 76 n. 1. 

mt’ob k’yab kyi k’od dpon 76 n. 1. 

mT’on k’yab srid 87. 

mTob mt’ib 56. 

mts’al 84—85 n. 3. 

mts’al bu 84, 84-85 n. 3, 85. 

mts’o 99. 

mTs’o bos 83. 

mTs’o skyes gsan gsum e’os ahyuh pad 
mai rgyal ts^ab 14. 
rtib dkar 85 and n. 1. 
rTog rgyal ye les mk’yen 35. 
rTse, 8. Ya rtse. 
rTse Ide 64, 65, 66. 
rTse mton 84 n. 1. 
rTse mt’on 81 and n. 1. 
rtse rgyal 86. 
rTse t’on 84 n. 1. 
sTa gu ri tsab 106. * 

sTag mo 74. 
sTag poi la 74. 
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Ud flpjLT ^2. 

bTa Mini Bl. 

Strin ]0L 

sTeA c>n ^duJ IS. 
bTpcI 13. TS. 

«Tod y&bi 82. 

Bind Lm C'ViA St, S3, 83. 84, 

»TdA e'en 82. 
viiCin dj^oii 84« 8$. 
i^Tod lorn mi ca JS6. 
bTaii 26. 

«Ton pm nu bo glan mli 34. 
ttTod rlwm IDS. 

Atod flde 106. 

LmTAri p^ui; Ide 69. 70+ 

UdmyAii 119. 

too. 

Lfff pm 79 u. 3. 

Ufiiy, C* B4“8S n- 3. 

Utpilm lOS. 109. 

ITyu^ 77 bi 1, 79, niu 3^, 

VMbtlf^A Hi. 

t^oi da pff 74. 

Vmivaflvat Madii 118. 

VnkfBrii U2. 125. 127. 
idiRfaLoij 4, 68, 69, in, 121, 126+ 

VuD ku Itt 62+ 

Varihamihlrm lOL, 103. 

VABivibri 99. lie. 

Vafi&UJtv B. 

V^ILbofmpA 122. 

Vidyisfi^ara JivdoBodm 
VxjmymvojmqR 97. 

ViltrajAA Sdbi IS4. 

VikmniB Brnhldur 122+ 

Vikram A&b 123+ 

t03+ 

yifUatapralihaH Inqnirj o/, 94, 9S| 97, 98+ 
Vimuktijcaa 4. 

VtrtthUiidrd 124. 

Virm Bhadfa Sdb 122. 
virmcEnA tQ3-l04 3. 

Vlrflodrm BabAdur 122. 

Vii«iArdJ 132+ * 

Vif^d 7, 5, 34, 48 n. 5. ^0, 110, LI3, 
114+ 117, ilB, 127+ 

Vif^ud&A 110. 


VjvBKriij 123, 

VdTobev-DMjmtovBkij, V+ S. H i 8$ p. 3, 
Vi^'idra 124. 

Waitm 93^ 

WcUfr, Fr+ 104. 

Wi-«trTP TilKt 3, 4, 10. 11 11. 2, 12, 13, 33, 
SI, S7 11+ 1. 6S, 69, 70, 75, 01, 95, 96. 
97, 98. 106, 102, 104, lOS, 108, l09. 110+ 
Lit, 128. IJO. 

Wri|l|lL, Tlcinii^l 1 tl+ 2 f 
W dncp-kicgHoip 90, lOD. lOS. 

Yb fbrog GoAi k^yiiQ ku rioi 79+ 

yah mbd^A T1UI drug B9p 
Yadp 118+ 

YaniBipnln, T. 91 n. 3. 

Yimik-tip IS a+ 9+ 

Yamuna 118. 

Y^mnj^ VvLKg 104, lOS. 
yad k>d 86* 

Vm Tflbi 90+ 

Yar gJnQP 04+ 

Var Ibrn ^mm po SZ. 

Yat \ah9 79, 02. 

Ymr liidft Jo bo cjo 55 n. Z, 6L. 

Yar Inert K*fm 70^ 

Yar tdfta^aPta 02 Bed u. 1. 

Ya tUo 51, 54, S6, 60, 6H, 7U. 75, 113. 
Va EiH rn^nl po 59. 

46, 61+ 

Ya tie (Ya ta'e) 54^ 55, 57, S8, 59,60. 

70. 75, 107, 112. 113, tl4, 

Yb 113+ 

Yb taV pm 52. 

YByati llS. 

Yellow itql 12, 19 Oi 2- 
VcJ rmb OK 

Vrl ica 'od S5, 36, 57, 3&, 59, 6£, 63, 64, 
97+ 

Yol imbi «0 f 

Vrl laba vdid4 [W» q*o 79+ 
yl dvaffi 98+ 

Vif Iwrn 57 □. 1. 61. 
yig^ tA^BPi 88, 90. 

Yii U^pOt pm 84 p. I, 
yod pa 25. 
yofB LD, 18. 

yo^Etpalta 10. 


(1491 


Tucci 


Yom 119. 

Yuan (dinasty) 71, 72. 
Yuan ahih 72. 

Yuan shuai 72. 
Yudhif^Ira 118. 
yul c’un k'rims 87. 
yul dpon 87. 
yul rtags 89. 

Yul Yel 79 n. 1. 

Yura e’en rao 33, 34. 
Yun pa 80. 
yupa 37. 

Yu sna 82. 
yYa* t«*c pa 68. 
yYas man bier 85. 
yYas ru 78, 79 and n. 4 
82 and n. 2, 85. 
yyog 86. 

vYo-ru 77, 79, 80, 81 n. 
yYu fbans 82 and n. 1. 
yYu ^brug 11 and n. 3. 
yyul du dpa’ ba 89. 
yyun 86. 
yyun mi sde 85. 

^Xuten 91 n. 1. 
iab ma 98. 

Za gan 80. 

Zarn ul-Abidin 62 n. 4. 
2 al ce gcod pa 87. 


iai da (or 2al lla) 17-18 n. 3. 
ial Ita, 8. ial da. 

2 al zas 114. 

2 an 90. 

ion Pa t8*ab Rin e’en sdc 54. 

2an rGan mo C’os se6 15. 

Zans dkar (Zanskar) 60, 73, 97. 
iah iiiA 29, SI, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 
58, 59, 63, 64, 71, 73, 74, 75, 76 and 
n. 1, 76-77 n. 2, 77, 78 n. 5, 83 and 
nn. 2-3, 91, 92, 93, 97, 100, 104, 105 
and n. 2, 106, 107. 

*ar e’en 90. 

zar e’un 90. 

2i k’ro 9. 

^ 81 and n. 1, iins k’ams 15-16. ‘ 

Zon 78 n. 6. 

Zon pa 80. 

1, 82, 85. Zo6 pa ts’al 78 

^ Zon ion 82. 

Zu tsc 105. 

Zva nag Karmapu 13 n. 3. 

bZan po rgyal mts’an 19. 

gZer mig 33, 34. 

gii ga (or gii k’a) 129. 

gzig rin (or gzig ris) 84.* 

gzims mal pa 89. 

g^on 82. 

gZu sne mo 7. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRirTENDA 


P* 1> a. 
i*. IB, n. 
P. W, t. 
P. 45, I, 


£ 

2a 

n 


lit 

2 ] 


r. 46, L 
F. 4^, L 
P- 49, Up ^4-35 
P, SO 

50. IL 25*26 
F. 52, n. I 
P, fta. 1. 29 
rn 69, I. 2fl 
P, 70. 1- 21 
IK 71. I. 26 
7J Dflc I 
02, L 17 
" II. 


F, 

r. 


r«ild; Et]liibtir|;lj 

rrait: F'yofu num srf3^ii] 

limLi^or! «r rctuDJicb, rfodi remindfl- 

witii referfncf] i|pAzpthAdvitviiT£ikd^ot:» mdil. u n iiisi>i4^; Eddy 
b* alt^mdtdy rcfld; ^aipthiiiva^ 
read: knErym 
rrdd: J^yapila 

add: S Jlikharipf, 6 HDtcrtdi^ inelre. 7*13 iWllR 

mwh Ccb for SeU 

rifad: DlpomiLa for Di|iflii]£li 

icutFBd of fP^e brad, mad: P^u brah 
rfiddl: vatfi 

frnd: iCrdliciJIti 
iTrdd: A^okatJilla 
iTPd: mfiji* rii ikar plAUtn 


IK 91, n- i, 1. 

IK 94, lu I, L 
P. fS, 1. 19 
P. 98. I 16 
IK 102, I. 

P. 103- I 


lo 

2, L 


lit: 
3 


I 


iratvnd of 2tLd illi^ fiUUd, tcmdl /on 4upi itu^l 
iiLMt^ad of tan 4iin itod, rcidt Zoo In A »mad 

read: ^ 

# ..I: % 

read: nokuJa 
re-fldr CdbyaLn 

rend: ChJn ^ln'd ioAUPikd erf Kig 

rornt: '^naw nude probohle hj our LnscrJjitioit If thr rradinf of 
L 17 i» etnaiirpAtiii- Pi it AppoPn^'' 
r^nd: Vordbonxibijm 
road: Kd jioiiti 
rodil: MdiJclnakraiiiirira 
lii.-^i£ad of add*! read: odd 
F, lot, fliid iif note read: nl^ltaJac^u 

P. 104, end of laatii adds All lit at hoM prcvignily been iind doei not rtfer, of CDonw, 
tP Uie Oat of that ArthadoMim 
ri-ad: Iduokapotm 
read: kfiyaie 

rtmd: In thv hh a niualty found for | 
rend: ^rHike 1516, SrittanivAt 

Toad[ Stiff DID 

read: jaAkha 
rtfldi MalldrflJSdlljraja 


P. td3, L 

h 

” n. 
P* t04, I 


3 

7 

3 

22 


p. no, I 15 
p, rn, L 3 
P, 153* note 
121, L 20 
1^0* 1, 32 
127, L 31 
” I 31 


P. 

P. 

P. 
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t;. Tvctjj 


The Efepnrt had bflflti priDted Ond i*fts rcddy he c]r]iver#d in 
the jiuhUe when I received though Doctor Caolir whom the Italion 
Iiuftitute for the Middle and Fnr East hud went to IVrpa] for furtbei' re* 
itcarrhefl on the Nepalese iji^criptiiiiiw, a copy of the Maguasin written in 
Giirlchflh, liikdsa ProkdSa ju 3, V,S. 1956, port lirst^ con¬ 

taining the report of a journey lindertaLen in Western Nepal by yogt 
Naraharinatha. 

The n^cet visited ^he sotae puriw of Western Nepal aw uiy^lf, went 
as far ae Secpjil, Sija and copied iowcHptionft^ pra^aetiSf vuqifi* 
V a lie wome of wbicU were ucecwaible tn me and others which escaped 
my notice* Moreover Niiruharinatha being a welj known ascet of the 
Gorakftu echool (Kaupliiito) enjoys among the people a preetige which 
oponrt to him all the doors wilhouf the f^uspieioii EhaL often eiiironndA 
foreigners. 

I nm glad thut his visit to Seipjii^ Sijii cuiilinacd fully what I had 
anlidpaled; he describes the place and gives a detailed notice of the 
extensive ruinN which still e3?ist there mid of the frequent findii of coins, 
ritnameut^ old utensils and antiquities of various kind* He wlwo came 
to the eoueluston that Serpjil of our inscriptions wae the cupilal of 
PrihlvimaJla us is evidenced by the k a n u k ap a t r a and other do¬ 
cuments# Hu discfivered in Seqjjtlf Sija three fragmetits of tnwcriptJoiiw 
in which only the name of Kipumalla h mentioned (pp- 79-81). 
V'arions iDScriptions or tAmrapatruw of PfthvTmaUa were disco* 
vered in difierctit places. 

T join iiCK ihe iist nf (he most Importunt: 

1) une itiBcriptinn of PrUtvImulJarlcva of Srlifika 1260 near Kflii- 
kot (p, 45). 

2) on« in Kuiicigaon in Acchnm of yoai- 1273' in it menTton is 
made of &fidevanian corrainly the eomc of that of inscription ptiblished 
above p. 43. The writer of the imscription was l^tidaiiB {4S). 

Another inscription near Dullu records the ereclJun of a caitya 
on a wcU by Prthvimalla giving order to that purpofle to Devavor- 
mon. The inscription i« dated ^riiaka 1280 and was written by lekba- 
katiitn BnckAnani carucQ^ilinaqif gunt iati<]3sa 
{p. 66). 

A lamiapatra dated Sriifaka 1280 was issued in Durian- 
gbyanagara (which i$ a learned rendering into Sanskrit of the name of 
pullu); the introdtictioit in Sanskrit extolls the tnerita of the lung failed 
inter afias: E^rgySya^a/fuutumMiliptaifltarajunitiiiSiftrapravi^u (p. 69). 
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FltELlHlNAlir HEPonT 


As rcgai-ilt^ the tnucrlpLiun un the v i p 1 tif DutJu L 3 yugT Nam- 
Imrinitha reads nupta trir* I »ti!J thinh (ait BaburlEii ieirya) 
that the cicaet reading is; na^|a ^rir. 

As regards the ktrtiatambha of Duliu Naraharinatha was ahte 
to mad the two laat lines (p* 49, H- 8-9)j 

grahai^iifuo'aga^abde ^ake j}Cf|hftsya meeake | 
rudrahe bhanuvarc mu kirttstantblio dbirDpitat.1 || 

The date of Ripomalla eon be belter established on aeeoiinl of 
oolophofk of u of the A b h i a a m a y il ] a A k 3 r o puhliRhed by 

Raltuia Sai^kftyiyaua* JBOAS^ VoL XXIVi p- 163 dated Vikrama 
S. 1370 = 1313 A. D, My attention oti this mf^s. has been drawn by 
Prof. Peteeb. 

Two ordent of Babraju arc respectively dated Sri^^fca 1320* and 
1326 =s 1398 and l4Qb; of Suralharilja we have two doeuments dated 
S^risaka 1641, 42 = A* D. 1719, 1720* Sudan^anashab ia dated ^rlslka, 

^ 1679- A. D, 17S7. 

As regards the chranDlogy of these MaHa nilets we have therefoi'e 
the following well aseertained dates: 

Xracalla 1223 

ASokamalla 1231-1274 

Ripumalla 1313 

Prtbvimalla 1336. 13SI, 1357, 1358, 1376. 
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Fig. 4. Lokapalas in Mustang (p. 19, n. 3) 






Fig. 5. mC’od rtens in D^garjong (p. 25) 










Fig. 8. Old shrine near Charka (p. 33) 



Fig. 9. Shrine of a Lha in the fields (p. 34, n. 1) 
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Fi*. 13. 


Ek^dpD IreftriMffi in a infl*4>d rti-n ntHr Fate (pi, 3^) 














Fig. 15. Tripiire^varrs temple, Tibrikot (p. 37) 









Fif- ]6i Slqnr llftllr n villflgic 3'li^) 








Fig. SmaJI «hrine Ga^^f^ham (|i^ 40) 
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Fijt. 26. Comkftt trni(f|r of JumLi (p. 4(|) 
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Fig. SP, Mill pilliiri in Mlrbn^nfln (p, 4J) 
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Fiji 33. Trmpl^ ciT Ijtiikot (p. 33J 


Fip. 33- Sloitr stloELi; 

llir riiad Juiiila,'Lit£kQt (p- 3i^) 
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Fii. M. Woudrn imagM io th« KtJupte flf LiliiLnt (p. 3B) 





Fig- 3S, Wooden pliUr^ with * bird rni top (p. 39) 





FIr- 36* Wooden piUsiti ttrAt * bridge (p* 3fl> 







J7. Stonr pilliir ni?Hf 0ji[|JapiiiJ (p. 40) 
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Fig- 3fl^ to die thnm of (p^ 43) 
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Fig. 40. Shrines of Jhelli (group of two) (p. 43) 













Eig, 42. Oat of tho tluinci of Jhelii 43} 




Fig. 43. Stone pillars in Kalikot (p. 44) 








Fig. 44. Shrine of Kftlikot (p. 43) 
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Fig. 46. Stone pillars on the road 
DuUu-Snrkhet (p. 39) 







^7. Stone pillar with image of a stupa on a mountain along the road 
Dullu-Surkhet (p. 39) 



















. Shrines of DuUu (p. 44) 
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Fig. 49. 







Fy(. SI. StoDK tipn lit Duifu (p> 44) 
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V\g* 54, Tlip vipl-fttwr\'oiT vt nuUu (p* 4S) 



Fig. 55. Inscription of the vdpi of DuUu (p. 45) 
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St- StDiHi pilLiM vkriir PuMikbt fp. 39) 
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Fif. 5». Stoiwi pUUn wear Pii**kfli (p. 39) 
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59. Slobfr piilarn iii [be b#)lDvr Stirlcbfit (p. 19) 
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